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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Imperative In A College President 


DANIEL L. MARSH 
PRESIDENT, Boston UNIVERSITY 


R. DANIEL L. MARSH, who has been President of Boston 
University for twenty-five years, will retire from that office 
on the 1st of March, and become Chancellor of the University for 
life. During the past year, he had also been President of the 
Association of American Colleges. At the Annual Meeting in 
Atlantic City, his ‘‘Presidential Address’’ dealt with reminis- 
cences and reflections upon twenty-five continuous years as a 
University President. The concluding part of his address was 
concerned with ‘‘Characteristics That Give A President Power 
And Influence.’’ His concluding words were as follows: 

A college or university President must possess an unblemished 
reputation, a sound character, the magic of personality and the 
fundamental qualities of an executive, fourteen points of which 
may be stated as follows: 

1. He must have powers of physical endurance. Good health 
is the vital element of a blissful administration. To do his best 
work, a President must be in fine fettle, vigorous and resilient. 

2. Patience is an indispensable qualification of a college 
President. Shortly after I became President of Boston Uni- 
versity, I was talking to the late Charles F. Thwing, who had 
just completed thirty-one years of the presidency of Western 
Reserve University. I had shown him over Boston University’s 
new campus, and then I said to him: ‘‘Dr. Thwing, what would 
you say, out of your long experience, is the most important thing 
for me to know as I confront this job?’’ My question had in 
mind the development of the new campus; but Dr. Thwing 
thought I meant the Presidency of the University, and answered 
me accordingly. He said: ‘‘I can best answer that question by 
relating an incident. Shortly after I became President of 
Western Reserve University, I was talking with President Eliot 
of Harvard University. Eliot said to me: ‘Thwing, what would 
you say, after this brief experience, is the most important quali- 
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fication of a university President?’ I replied: ‘From my brief 
experience, I should say that powers of endurance come first.’ 
To which Eliot replied: ‘When I had been President only a 
short time, I would have said the same thing, but now, after all 
these years in the office, I would put powers of physical endurance 
second, but patience first.’ ’’ 

Eliot was not alone in this. William Pitt regarded patience 
as the first requisite of a prime minister. Patience, the power 
to hang on perseveringly and uncomplainingly for the fulfillment 
of some plan or purpose; patience, the power to endure with 
fortitude the harrowing tribulations of life; patience is the first 
spiritual virtue of a college or university President. 

3. Honesty—in word and deed—must characterize the suc- 
cessful President. He must be willing to assume responsibility 
for the results of his own acts and words. When I first became 
President of Boston University, a friend was introducing me to 
an audience, and in the introduction told an old bewhiskered 
story to the effect that a young college President once came to 
Eliot of Harvard in great dudgeon, asking Eliot whether any- 
body had ever called him a liar; for this new President had been 
so labeled, and he naturally resented it. Eliot is supposed to 
have replied that not only had he been called a liar, but he 
had been proven to be one! I said nothing about the story, but 
when it was repeated in a later introduction, I told the introducer 
that I did not like the story, for the chief capital on which any 
college or university President worked was the confidence others 
had in his word, and I was so serious about this that I could 
not even see anything funny in the alleged joke. 

Honesty tried and proved, especially in those things which go 
beyond the reach of legal requirements, is a sine qua non. 
Nothing can so dilute and render worthless a President’s in-. 
fluence as suspicion concerning the unimpeachableness of his 
character. The world expects him to be true in the dark and 
humble in the spotlight. Pertinent is the dictum which Aristides 
expressed to Themistocles: ‘‘The honorable thing, that which 
makes the real general, is to have clean hands.’’ Therefore, by 
honesty, I mean the total integrity of a man’s character. 

4. Loyalty is the keystone in the arch of a President’s in- 
fluence. To change the figure, it is the bedrock upon which his 
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reputation is built. No institution wants, as its President, a man 
who can be disloyal to his friends, to his associates, to his in- 
stitution, to his church, to his country, or to his God; for dis- 
loyalty is but a bubble escaping to the surface betraying some 
rottenness underneath. 

5. Singleness of purpose is a further requisite in a good ad- 
ministrator. St. Paul expressed it well: ‘‘This one thing I do.’’ 

When I was a student at Northwestern University, I took a 
course in Church History under Professor Charles J. Little, who 
was a true omnibus scholar. One day some of us students were 
talking with him, and asked him for his secret of success. He 
replied: ‘‘I will give you three rules for success. First, be an 
authority on something. Second, always have one iron in the 
forge and one on the anvil. The third I can give best in the re- 
mark of a Chicago politician: ‘Be a devil of a mixer!’ ”’ 

Let me exhort every college and university President to become 
an authority on the science and the art of college and university 
administration. It will not do him any harm to pay attention 
also to the other two rules of success which I have quoted. 

6. Intellectual flexibility is an important characteristic in a 
President. Emerson boldly said: ‘‘Why should you keep your 
head over your shoulder? Suppose you should contradict your- 
self: what then? A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.’’ Many persons are so intent on making every word and 
every act consistent with their every other word and act that they 
hamstring themselves. The important thing is to get one’s 
guiding ideals and principles clearly in mind, and then to make 
every word and every act consistent with those ideals and those 
principles. It may be that in this higher consistency there will 
appear to be inconsistency in one word with another or one act 
with another. Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to the United 
States, on being derided as a trimmer, made the celebrated reply: 
“‘T trim as the Temperate Zone trims between the North Pole 
and the Equator.’’ Winston Churchill says that a statesman, 
in contact with the moving current of events and anxious to keep 
the ship on an even keel and steer a steady course, ‘‘may lean 
all his weight now on one side, and now on the other.’’ Strict 
honesty and undiluted integrity are not incompatible with in- 
tellectual flexibility. 
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7. Fairness is a quality without which no man can long endure 
in the Presidency. It is not always necessary to agree with the 
alumni, or with members of the faculty, or with the student body ; 
but it is essential that even when the President disagrees, the 
one who has not had his own way will have to say, if he speaks 
honestly, that the President was fair. The only necessary rule 
for a President to follow in this office is the Golden Rule—to do 
unto others as he would wish to have them do unto him if their 
positions were reversed. When a faculty member comes into 
the President’s office burdened with trouble or anxiety and sits 
down opposite the President, the President ought, by a process 
of imagination, to put himself across the table into his visitor’s 
chair, and the visitor into the President’s chair, so that he can 
make his decision not only with the judgment and deliberation 
born of knowledge and experience, but also in the spirit of the 
Golden Rule. No President can have a finer compliment paid 
him than when his faculty say behind his back: ‘‘He is a square 
shooter.’’ 

8. Sympathy is the next quality that I mention. Sympathy 
follows naturally upon fairness as an essential characteristic in 
the educational administrator. Sympathy comes from two Greek 
words: sym, meaning ‘‘with’’, and pathos, meaning ‘‘to suffer’’, 
—to suffer with another. Compassion is a Latin word meaning 
the same thing: com, meaning ‘‘with’’, and passio, meaning ‘‘to 
suffer’’,—compassion is to suffer with another. We have the 
same idea in our good old English word, fellow feeling,—to have 
fellow feeling with and for the person involved. 

The successful President must have ‘‘feelers’’ on his soul. 
If he has, then he is tactful. Many persons think that tact is a 
synonym for insincerity. It is the very opposite; for ‘‘tact’’ is 
an old English form of the past tense of ‘‘touch’’: to touch 
lightly so as not to cause unnecessary pain. 

9. Common sense is a prime requisite, even though it is the 
most uncommon commodity in any community. Every President 
would do well if in his morning prayers he would include a 
petition for a special endowment of common sense for the con- 
fronting of problems which may come to him that day. Common 
sense is as vitally related to educational administration as it is 
to successful matrimony. It will help a person to lift every 
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vexatious situation against the light on different levels until all 
aspects of it may be seen. When anything is seen as it really is, 
there is always a common sense way of handling it. 

10. A sense of humor follows in the wake of common sense. 
A sense of humor is another name for a sense of proportion. It 
helps us to see that which is big as big, and that which is little 
as little. It saves us from taking ourselves too seriously. It 
helps us to set ourselves up on the stage of life, and laugh at 
ourselves. It punctures bubbles of sham and pretension. It isa 
shock absorber for the rough places on life’s road. Its mellowing 
influence takes the acid out of tense situations. 

11. Courage is essential, for the President will have to speak 
out on many occasions when it would be easier to keep quiet, 
and he will have to have the courage to keep quiet sometimes, 
when he would like to speak out. He needs all kinds of courage: 
physical, intellectual, moral. The real test of courage is not in 
some occasional exploit. It is to be found in long-continued and 
paralyzing discouragements and defeats. It is when the ap- 
plause has subsided, when the conditions are full of disillusion, 
and depression and monotony make it easy to stop, then it is that 
real courage is, as the French would say, ‘‘jusqu’ au bout,’’ to 
the very end. 

12. Ability to speak effectively in public is a qualification 
which greatly enhances the President’s prestige and power. As 
American universities are organized, a President is the one per- 
son who must personalize his institution. He cannot do it well 
unless he can use his mother tongue with precision and fluency. 
Always his greatest eloquence will be his sincerity. 

13. Resourcefulness, initiative, practicality,—a quality that 
may be suggested by all three of these words combined is an 
essential quality in the art and science of university administra- 
tion. 

A practical memory is a good thing to have. In determining 
policies, the administrator must weigh both current facts and 
past experience. The successful President will look back much 
as an automobile driver looks at the road over which he has 
traveled by lifting his eyes into the mirror while he is still driv- 
ing forward. With a foresight made sure by a practical memory 
of the past, he will not be taken unawares by current conditions; 
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but he will be able to accomplish what the poet Bridges calls ‘‘the 
masterful administration of the unforeseen.’’ The execution of 
policies requires leadership that knows where it is going and an 
organization apt for the tasks in hand. 

14. A philosophy of life that gives him poise, that keeps alive 
his faith in folks and in God, and that maintains the spiritual 
glow upon his work is indispensable to any man who wishes to be 
a successful President for any length of time. It is well to take 
to heart the dictum of St. Paul: ‘‘ We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God.’’ Therefore, anyone 
who takes this conviction to his heart will be poised in the 
presence of petty and pugnacious emotionalism, and he will be 
serene in the presence of calamity. Faith in God will help the 
college President to lift his eyes to the far horizon, to see the 
long course of history to which his single life and this vast world 
belong, and to trust Him who encompasses all centuries and all 
places in His mind and purpose. 











THE ROAD AHEAD 


WARREN R. AUSTIN 


U. S. AMBASSADOR, DELEGATE TO UNITED NATIONS 


WELCOME this opportunity to meet with the leaders of the 

university world, to turn for a little while from the interna- 
tional conference table and talk with my fellow Americans about 
the difficult road ahead. 

To get our bearings, let us begin by recalling a few of the 
milestones along the way we have come to this critical fork in the 
road. We will be guided by what we have learned on the jour- 
ney, especially during the last decade. 

Ten years ago we were engaged in a great debate on foreign 
policy. In the midst of that debate, France had fallen to the 
so-called ‘‘invincible forces of Hitler.’’ In January 1941, 
Britain was being blasted by the Luftwaffe and threatened with 
imminent invasion. 

Do you remember that milestone set by Winston Churchill 
when he pitted the spirit of an almost defenseless Britain against 
the full fury of a victorious Nazi military machine? Surveyed 
by the cold eye of a practical analyst, has the situation of the 
free world ever seemed more hopeless? Yet in retrospect that 
undaunted British courage marked the turning point. 

At that time two national committees led the debate in the 
United States. One called ‘‘ America First’’ was really plead- 
ing that America be last on the aggressor’s list of victims. The 
other called ‘‘Defend America by Aiding the Allies’’ found 
month by month fewer allies left. But it did muster the public 
opinion needed to create an ‘‘arsenal of democracy’’ in America. 

It was not difficult in those days for the defeatists to paint a 
dark and hopeless picture. They arrayed the statistics on the 
hundreds of Nazi and Fascist divisions, their overwhelming air 
power and thousands of tanks, which made the rescued battalions 
from Dunkirk and the little fleet of Spitfires look like sick 
chickens. 

The picture was to become still darker. In December 1941, 
much of the Pacific fleet lay in ruins in Pearl Harbor. The Phil- 
ippines, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Thailand and Indo-China were 
13 
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quickly seized by the Axis. But America was at last on the 
march, in step with its allies. The ‘‘great debate’’ was over. 
And the next milestone, January 1942, was marked with the 
words: ‘‘Declaration of the United Nations.’’ Many of these 
United Nations were already occupied and fighting through un- 
derground forces. 

Soon we were devoting 40% of our national production to the 
common cause of victory. We realized then, as we should now, 
that weapons and supplies delivered to the hands of our allies 
were as damaging to the common enemy as those carried by our 
own forces in to battle. We could only regret that we hadn’t 
started to lend-lease the tools of defense from the ‘‘arsenal of 
democracy’’ when there were still hands on the continent of 
Europe able and eager to use them. 

In the process we discovered something about ourselves and 
our economic system. We found out that before the war we 
were living up to less than half of our creative capacity. Under 
the spur of necessity, our production doubled in spite of the fact 
that millions of workers were taken away from the farms and 
out of the factories to serve in the armed forces. 

We learned something else about our economic system. Oper- 
ating in high gear, it was eating up terrific quantities of raw 
materials and resources, many of which were in short supply in 
this hemisphere. We desperately depended upon far-flung free 
markets around the world to procure the essential materials for 
a highly technical and refined industry. Fortunately, we found 
many of these things still outside the reach of the Axis. While 
our allies held the enemy at bay, we hastily built new industries 
to produce synthetics and substitutes for those required resources 
already denied us by the enemy. 

Then we realized that if we were permanently cut off from 
certain vitamins of industry, we could be starved and weakened 
in critical sectors of our economy without an enemy crossing an 
ocean to get at Washington. Then we saw how we had almost 
been made ready for the kill by an enemy determined to encircle 
and isolate us. This milestone in experience we must now re- 
member. 

While the United Nations fought successfully to turn back the 
tide of aggression, they began to plan a system of collective secur- 
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ity to prevent or stop future aggression. This was embodied in 
the United Nations Charter. 

The great hope at San Francisco was that the Member Nations, 
and especially the large powers, would faithfully carry out the 
obligations to which they pledged themselves, and cooperate in 
building the collective security system called for by the Charter. 
That hope was sabotaged by one powerful member. 

What did that member sabotage? The principles, and the ef- 
forts of all the other members to organize a system of collective 
security. 

Shall we conclude then that the principles were wrong? No, 
the principles are right. The more they are flouted by a few, the 
closer all the others must unite to uphold them. 

Shall we conclude from this record of obstruction that a system 
of collective security is futile, and the effort to develop such a 
system should be abandoned? No, the belligerent behavior of a 
few makes it all the more necessary to proceed without delay to 
build up the system of collective security. 

The United Nations is engaged in doing it. And in a moment 
I want to speak about that program of collective defense. But 
first let us recall two more events from the past. 

After the war the U. S. took the lead in going off on a dan- 
gerous detour marked: unilateral disarmament. We created a 
military vacuum in Europe before making peace. But the Soviet 
Union did not follow our lead. It was a perfectly natural im- 
pulse of a peace-loving democracy to want to enjoy the liberties 
which had been preserved. ‘‘Bring the boys home’’ was an 
almost universal ery. We demobilized, put the ships and planes 
in moth balls, and converted industry back to peacetime produc- 
tion of the good things of life. 

There were other mistakes of judgment and policy, but this 
was the crucial one. Let him who did not concur in it throw the 
first stone. 

In the records of the United Nations you will find the most 
recent milestone on the road to here. For the first time in history 
an international organization acted to stop and repulse an ag- 
gressor when the North Korean Communists launched their at- 
tack on the Republic of Korea. 

Without an organized system of collective security in being, 
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with only the most limited military establishments available, and 
those widely dispersed, the United Nations—53 of them—pledged 
their support to the victim of aggression. 

Five long years of perplexing and frustrating experience lay 
behind that act of faith and courage. Patiently they had sought 
peace and security according to the terms of the Charter. 

Time after time they had averted or stopped conflicts in tinder- 
box areas where new world conflagrations might have got started. 
And against every contrary sign, they nursed the hope that, given 
time and patience, the majority could stay the hand of the 
trouble-making minority. 

Year by year these members of the United Nations witnessed 
the unfolding of the Soviet design for aggression, albeit through 
the fog of the most confusing double-talk. They had all to some 
extent suffered the lash of Soviet invective. Some hoped that 
the barking dog would not bite. 

It has not been easy for Americans to endure the insults and 
accusations heaped upon our country, and to defend our honor 
with dignity. But we were not alone. I say in all seriousness 
that the unity of 1950 was in large measure the result of the un- 
reasonable, arrogant assaults of the Soviet spokesmen upon the 
sensibilities of the other delegations. 

It is no easy decision for small countries on the doorstep of a 
belligerent giant, or for nations which have long escaped the 
horrors of war by neutrality, or for large countries struggling to 
their feet after being trampled by a brutal invader—I say it is 
no easy decision for such countries to stand up and be counted 
against the determined will of the world’s most heavily armed 
empire. 

The United States has never suffered the torture of modern 
war as the victim of a ruthless attack. We have not had to dig 
out of the wreckage and labor in tears to rebuild a battered civili- 
zation. We can only imagine what courage it takes for such a 
people, whose every fibre cries out for a respite of peace, to unite 
in their weakness with others to resist a far-off aggression. 

From every quarter of the globe, without advance plans, spe- 
cialized training or scheduled transport, nevertheless fighting 
forees—land, sea and air—began to converge on the besieged tip 
of Korea. By December—less than six months after the Com- 
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munist aggression—forces from 14 nations were in action under 
the United Nations Command. It is well to remember that in 
World War I, it took the United States 18 months to get into 
action in Europe. 

In numbers, the largest forces were the defending Koreans, 
more than matching the total from all the others. The Amer- 
ican forces came next, being closest to the scene of the crime. 
Units contributed by small nations, while not large in numbers, 
represented a significant proportion of their inadequate stand- 
ing defenses. 

Yet events proved that the forces brought against the original 
aggressor were adequate to resist and repulse him, At the same 
time even larger forces were engaged against Communist assaults 
in other areas. Most of the free world stood guard against 
threats and pressures from Hong Kong to Berlin. 

This is the miracle of our times. Such courage and foresight 
have never before been shown by men of such varied races, lan- 
guages, customs and national circumstances. This first impro- 
vised collective action against aggression is not to be measured 
by a slide rule, but by an imaginative understanding of the spirit 
which animated the undertaking. With that spirit, numbers can 
be raised up for the future and the power of the free world 
mobilized. 

Hear the Churchillian ring of these words from an appeal ad- 
dressed to me by the Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea, 
Ben Limb, a week ago, after the retreat from North Korea— 

Our Government is standing firm, and our people are 
united in their determination to fight to the last . . . we will 
fight like wildcats to defend our own. We are content to 
fight in cotton jackets and with straw sandals upon our feet. 

We shall trudge through the valleys and climb over the hills. 


We shall fight with our backs to the mountains and the sur- 
rounding seas. We shall fight in fair weather and foul. 


I recall the trials and tribulations of George Washington as he 
patiently strove to unite and keep united 13 colonies and Vermont 
clustered together in one area, sharing the same language and 
traditions, each one under direct assault. Then I am amazed 
and uplifted by the progress that the United Nations has thus 
far made in an infinitely more complicated attempt at collective 
defense. 
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Consider for a few minutes the shape and reality of the situa- 
tion about us. Let us see what we have to work with to meet the 
dangers that beset us. 

In weapons and armed forces we are generally deficient every- 
where in the free world. We are confronted by hundreds of 
trained divisions, millions of reserves, vast arsenals of modern 
weapons and fleets of planes. 

In relative preparedness, we are far down the list of nations, 
save in atomic weapons, air power and naval strength. But 
those last three items are not to be shrugged off as inconsequen- 
tial. In all three we are growing in strength by leaps and bounds. 

This is power of retaliation which is our bulwark for peace, 
and gives the aggressor pause. It is not for the moment what is 
in front of him, but what can come over him that immobilizes his 
overwhelming strength on the ground. This is a shield behind 
which power can be built and the free world united in practical 
collective measures. 

The United Nations has a plan for collective measures. It was 
adopted by the General Assembly by a vote of 52 to 5 a few weeks 
ago as part of the resolution entitled ‘‘United Action for Peace.’’ 

Out of the frustrations of past attempts to organize the col- 
lective security system, out of the Korean experience, and out 
of a rising determination to broaden and strengthen the free 
world front against aggression, this plan emerged. Its realiza- 
tion and operation is subject to no veto. It depends only upon 
the will of the members to plan and act together. 

By this program each nation will mobilize, equip and train 
special contingents to be on call for united action. A Collective 
Measures Committee is established to advise each nation how to 
prepare these contingents for participation in collective defense, 
to work out problems of transport and supply, and to coordinate 
forces for combined operations. Behind the global plan just now 
undertaken are the matured programs of the Organization of 
American States and the Atlantic Pact. 

The Organization of American States is a reliable brotherhood 
of twenty one nations on this hemisphere, united in moral power, 
cooperating in building up physical strength. It is a vital mani- 
festation of United Nations substance and form. It is an unfail- 
ing light in the darkness of international disagreement. 
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General Eisenhower has begun putting the pieces of the At- 
lantiec Alliance together behind the shield of our unique power 
of retaliation. Only those who doubted that General Eisen- 
hower could unite a broken, beaten team behind its goal posts in 
1942 and win, will doubt that he can mobilize the defenses of the 
Western World now. It can be done. And the fact that it 1s 
being done will daily add new deterrents. 

This is the shape of the collective defense. It is miles ahead of 
what the defeatists thought was our hopeless position ten years 
ago. 

Now look at the free world economic position. 

In population, resources and productive capacity the free world 
has at least a two to one lead over its adversary. In some criti- 
cal components of defense, such as oil and steel, it has an even 
greater lead. 

Its vast and varied resources are brought together into the 
machine shops of Europe and America largely by sea—the most 
effective form of transportation. Within its industrialized con- 
tinents we find a highly developed and efficient rail, highway and 
air transportation system, far more efficient than anything the 
opponent could hope to develop in decades. In this transport 
system lies the strength of mobility. 

The recuperative power of the free world after the most de- 
vastating of wars has surprised even the most optimistic. The 
predictions of postwar economic chaos and collapse—even of re- 
cession—never materialized. Instead, the economies of the free 
world raced ahead of prewar levels in a few short years. 

The productive capacity of the world’s second greatest indus- 
trial workshop, which is Western Europe, is about 50% greater 
than when Hitler seized it. From its expanded productive 
power, Europe is capable of turning out yearly many times the 
value of the United States ten billion dollar investment in its 
recovery. 

Having laid the foundations for social stability and self de- 
fense through the most remarkable feat of voluntary regional co- 
operation in all history, we shall now surprise ourselves again, by 
building a Gibraltar in the path of the aggressor. If the time be 
short, we waste not a second of it as hypnotized spectators watch- 
ing and waiting. 
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We did not help to build those foundations for freedom only 
to abandon them without a struggle to be used as launching plat- 
forms for an assault against us. 

Other areas of the free world are just beginning to draw upon 
a new source of strength. Asia arouses herself in her new-found 
freedom. Facing the accumulated problems of centuries, a 
dozen new-born nations draw upon the technical assistance of the 
United Nations to develop their independent future. 

As they have witnessed the self-proclaimed ‘‘liberator’’ loot 
the factories of Manchuria and haul away food from famine- 
stricken China, they have reluctantly recognized the threat of a 
new Colonialism. Great patience and understanding are re- 
quired of us as a billion people slowly work their way through 
the morass of Communist propaganda and promises toward 
realism. The United Nations has been a classroom for them. 
There they have been learning the true nature of the Soviet 
‘‘bear’’ who so cunningly approaches them in sheep’s clothing. 

This leads naturally to the third, and most important, factor 
in the free world situation today, the spiritual resources. 

In this regard, Americans dwell in the ‘‘ privileged sanctuary’ 
of the free world. The wellsprings of our spiritual strength are 
beyond the range of the totalitarian propaganda squadrons. 
Only a few timid souls who have lost contact with the spirit of 
the freedom revolution which began on this continent, regard the 
revival of despotism as a ‘‘wave of the future.’’ 

We know the power of other men’s faith to uplift the spirit of 
confused and harassed citizens and soldiers. The arrival of 
Lafayette with his token forces and material aid from France did 
not so materially alter George Washington’s military situation. 
But he revived the spirit of resistance which in turn mobilized 
the power of resistance. 

More than a century later in 1917 the very phrase, ‘‘The Yanks 
are Coming’’ conveyed new strength to the flagging forces of 
France. 

These are classic cases of the power of faith of other men. 

And the road ahead? What shall be our policy? 

1. To stand steadfast by the principles for which we have en- 
tered the lists of the United Nations in Korea. While continu- 
ing to welcome an honorable and peaceful settlement, we must 


? 
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never let the aggressor, be he large or small, convert his tem- 
porary military successes into defeat for those principles. 

That is the high strategy. For the day-to-day tactics we must 
rely upon consultations of the United Nations and decisions of 
the commanders, secure, however, in the knowledge that no re- 
sponsible authority proposes to march into the morass of the 
China mainland. 

2. To arm ourselves and the free world as speedily as possible, 
giving every evidence of our united determination to build a 
genuine system of collective defense behind the shield of our 
present power of retaliation. 

3. To expand our production and to cut out waste and lux- 
uries as the sound and wholly practical means of doing all that 
needs to be done to deter further aggression or, if need be, to 
repel and destroy the aggressor by collective force. 

Having the most to lose, we have the most to save. We are 
not trying to save our individual skins and our personal conveni- 
ences today, but to assure the future of a free society in a peace- 
ful world tomorrow. For that no effort or sacrifice is too much 
to ask. 

4. To continue wise investments in the expansion of produc- 
tivity in Western Europe, and to expand technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas. 

Only by imagination and daring in applying the dynamics of 
democracy can the free world rise above the regimented forces 
of the Soviet empire. The preponderance of potential power 
must be rapidly translated into dependable and united strength, 
capable of deterring aggression from without and preventing dis- 
integration from within. 

We dare not court the slow bankruptcy which comes from the 
whittling away of the free world preponderance of power. For 
by that route the enemy would gain the preponderance in people, 
resources and production. Once he had isolated us, he could 
regiment this overwhelming power to harass and drive us into 
material and spiritual bankruptcy without setting foot on our 
soil. 

We will not let that happen! 

The road ahead will be uphill, strewn with disappointments, 
dangers and uncertainties. At this very moment, holding fast 
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to the principles and purposes, the members of the United Na- 
tions confront a turbulence of ideas over methods to meet the 
new invasion launched by the Chinese Communist regime. 

The high strategy is the foundation of our present unity. But 
tactics and timing are issues for consultation and consensus. 
It is of the essence that we all move together in the United Na- 
tions, and, take my word for it, we will. 

We are striving now for a strong, united position, featuring 
four main points: 


First: a finding that the Communist regime in China has 
flouted United Nations’ authority, and has committed ag- 
gression in Korea; 

Second: a reaffirmation of United Nations’ purposes in Korea, 
calling for the withdrawal of the invader, and for all 
Members to refrain from assisting the aggressor ; 

Third: a call to each Member to support action decided upon 
by the United Nations, in proportion to its ability ; and 
Fourth: a move to activate immediately the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee to consider the means to meet existing 

aggression and to prevent further aggression. 

This generation of Americans is called upon to take world 
leadership in building the first collective security system in his- 
tory. If it acts with the full energy of which a free society is 
capable, with loyalty to its allies and faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of a righteous cause, this generation will yet stay the hand 
of the aggressor and set foot on the road to permanent peace. 
But if it falters and is afraid, tries to build Maginot Lines around 
its own comforts, leaving its allies to their separate fates, in my 
judgment, war would be inevitable. And if it should come to 
that we would pay dearly in lives and treasure for our lack of 
faith at this crucial hour 

But that faith lives in the hearts of this generation. From 
the students of Wilson College in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
there comes this declaration which I quote in part from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 


We have announced to the world our military weakness, 
our fears of war, our hesitation before Soviet power, our 
vacillation, our fear of the unknown. This is wrong. We 
must now announce our strength—the strength our our pro- 
duction lines, the strength of our broad and fertile fields... 
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the strength of our educated and resolute citizenry. Above 
all we must announce our unwavering courage and our faith. 


We proclaim that we, as American citizens, are ready to 
stand up and be counted on the side of freedom and justice. 
We are ready to do so even if the consequences be war. 


We are prepared to face the consequences of courageous 
action, whatever they may be, but we are not prepared to 
condone a policy of expediency or weakness. 


This is where we stand. We invite other citizens and edu- 
cational institutions alike to take their stand with us—now. 


That is the real voice of America. With God’s help, it will 
rally a fearful world for a free and peaceful future. 





THE COLLEGES IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, WOODSTOCK COLLEGE 


N DECEMBER 16th, the President of the United States put 
into words the message which our own minds had already 
discovered in the unrolling pattern of world events. The City, he 
said, is again in danger; ‘‘ Fighting men are the City’s walls’’; 
these walls must be thrown up without delay ; they must be made 
to bristle with arms; they must be backed up by all the City’s 
material resources. 

The summons to arms presaged progressively more profound 
disturbance of our institutionalized lives, not least in the aca- 
demic world. It has already created disturbance within our 
minds and souls. 

We are not greatly disturbed about our ability to meet the 
challenge being put to our power. We do not for a moment 
doubt that this giant nation can gird up its loins and stand forth 
arrayed in awesome military and industrial might. 

But what lights shall this giant carry burning in his hands? 
Will he be able to keep them always brightly burning through the 
dark days ahead? Towards what tryst with what destiny should 
he powerfully move? These questions trouble us. 

Our intelligence and faith are being challenged more forcibly 
than our power. If intelligence and faith fail us in the lengthen- 
ing hour of crisis that we face, we know that our power will turn 
only to destructive ends. It may even bring about our own de- 
struction. 

Our intelligence therefore must be sharpened and our faith 
must be fortified. And this task falls in considerable part to us, 
the educators of America. This is the theme I shall briefly 
touch upon. 

I shall assume, first, that the present crisis involves at once a 
conflict of ideas and a conflict of power. It will not be solved by 
appeal to arms, as it will not be solved without appeal to arms. 
We face an enemy who seeks both to impose his will and to imple- 
ment his proposition ; and he is ready to use arms as well as guile 
to advance his twofold cause. I shall assume, secondly, that we 
face a crisis that may well be lengthy, long drawn-out. There 
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may well be a persistent recurrence of crises, and of crises within 
crises. A definitive denouement may at some indefinite time be 
brought about; but it will be a military paroxysm, an atomic dis- 
aster that might leave us prostrate in almost as much of the dust 
of death as would cover our adversary. 

The ensuing conflict therefore will be a thing of tightening 
and relaxing tensions, wherein every resolution will be hardly 
more than the start of a new tension. And when we ery, ‘‘ How 
goes the night, watchman? How goes the night?’’, the answer 
will come, as from the Idumean tower long ago, ‘‘ Morning is on 
its way, but with the morning, night. Come back again and 
enquire, if enquire you must.’’ What will be the final outcome 
of this lengthy alternation of dawns and darknesses? No man 
alive can foresee it. We reject the idea that the Marxist outcome 
is inevitable. Our task is to do everything possible to forbid it. 

The first task in the order of time is, of course, military pre- 
paredness. This task falls to the men who issue orders, and to 
the men who make the plans behind the orders. We, the people, 
will simply take the orders and carry them out and trust the 
plans to be good. 

But in a special sense, upon us the educational community, 
there devolves a task higher in the order of importance, crucial 
for the outcome. 

In May, 1917, Woodrow Wilson said: ‘‘It is not an army we 
must train for war; it isa nation.’’ The words are immeasurably 
more true today. Today we face a different kind of conflict 
than that which faced us in 1917 or even 1941. The basic indis- 
pensable training of the army and the nation for this new kind of 
conflict must consist in giving both the army and the nation an 
understanding of it. The crisis is complex—spiritual, moral, 
political, military. In all these dimensions it must be under- 
stood. Here is our task. 

At the moment the crisis is not being understood. I read re- 
cently an article in the Zuricher Zeitung whose author, a war 
correspondent in Korea, made the point that, after numerous 
conversations both with American and with North Korean 
soldiers, he had come to the conclusion that the North Koreans 
had a much more articulate idea of what they were fighting for, 
and against, than the Americans had. The nation itself, as it 
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stands on the threshold of its supremest historical effort, is no 
better instructed in what the effort is all about. It ‘‘feels’’ 
some things; it ‘‘sees’’ very little. 

It will be extremely difficult to convey to the army and to the 
nation a genuine understanding of the present conflict. And if 
we succeed in the endeavor, the success will be a novelty. We 
never really understood the two World Wars that we have 
already fought, except perhaps from a narrowly military stand- 
point. And this is the reason why we lost them so tragically in 
the very process of so gallantly winning them. 

The present conflict will be even more difficult to understand. 
Like all wars, perhaps more than any war, it will contain ele- 
ments of the irrational and therefore of the unintelligible. Our 
adversary is enigmatic ; in fact, he seems to be a different kind of 
man than we. The origins of the conflict with him, and the 
reasons for its embitterment, are already tangled and confused, 
shot through with misunderstandings and stupidities, obscured 
by half-truths and even by untruths. We ourselves have helped 
to create the power situation which has made a conflict of power 
inevitable. Our social failures have helped give specious pre- 
text for a clash of ideologies. Besides, the conflict itself will pass 
through phases of ambiguity, its military episodes influenced by 
political judgments and decisions that will not always fit facts 
or square with principles. Finally, as the conflict drags on and 
on, its very length will threaten to bring it to the edge of mean- 
inglessness. 

But perhaps the worst danger of all is the conflict will be given 
a false meaning, or an inadequate and superficial one. War 
always produces what Randolph Bourne called a ‘‘war ortho- 
doxy.’’ War demands a national unity, a uniform all-pervasive 
climate of thought and feeling. And such a climate, such a 
unity, are never produced save in terms of some orthodoxy that 
is judged to be under heretical attack. 

In World War II we had an orthodoxy of a kind. But, how- 
ever disputable may be the general thesis put forward by William 
Henry Chamberlin in his book, America’s Second Crusade, this 
particular statement stands: ‘‘ America’s war-time intellectual 
climate was a depressing combination of profound factual igno- 
rance, naivete, wishful thinking and emotional hysteria.’’ 
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For instance, we never did see what intelligent men in Italy 
and Germany saw in 1935-1937, when I was a student there. 
These Europeans saw that since 1917, or perhaps since 1848, 
world civilization has had only one Enemy with a capital ‘‘E,’’ 
the one we now face. They saw that Nazism, as essentially a 
national socialism, was never more than a rush of blood to a never 
very clear political head, an eruption from a particular spot of 
soil and segment of history, that could not be more than episodic. 
Its basic brutality made it amenable only to the sword; and we 
too had to strike the blow. But the blow should have been struck, 
as it were, sideways, what time we kept an eye on the larger 
menace, the real storm that had been gathering. 

As in World War I and II, so now we shall, in sheer point of 
fact, begin to have a war orthodoxy. It will inevitably be for- 
mulated and disseminated. But have we not a responsibility—a 
responsibility as representatives of wisdom and understanding 
among the American people—to see to it that the war orthodoxy 
for World War III is an orthodoxy in the genuine sense—a set 
of certainties based on straight thinking and right thought and 
drawn from a whole tradition of civilized intelligence and pur- 
pose ? : 

Hysteria will not carry us through this developing crisis, if 
only because hysteria cannot, short of madness, become a perma- 
nent state of mind. Slogans will not do; the erosions of an en- 
during crisis will wear them threadbare. And we cannot put 
our trust in myths; for the myth we combat is unmatchable. The 
Communist promises to usher in the kingdom of heaven on earth: 
Who could promise more? 

Our war orthodoxy must be quarried out of the hard rock of 
truth. The truth about our adversary—what he believes and 
wants, what his ‘‘idea’’ is. And the truth about ourselves— 
what we believe and want, what our ‘‘idea’’ is. 

Here the difficulty begins. There is an old saying: ‘‘The first 
casualty in war is truth.’’ Well, we educators shall rightly be 
expected to protect with the active energies of our minds that 
body of truth which the passions of war will threaten recklessly 
to dismember or wound. There is the dictum of Salvador de 
Madariaga: ‘‘No one has ever succeeded in keeping nations at 
war except by lies.’’ Well, that dictum will be tested by our 
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performance; men will see whether it be cynicism or truth. 
There is Emerson’s warning: ‘‘The cannon will not suffer any 
sound to be heard for miles and for years around it.’’ Shall we 
be able to make our voices heard above the cannon, teaching with 
sober insistence and calm conviction that the sound of our cannon 
is not the roar of a jungle beast but somehow still a human utter- 
ance, wrathful indeed, but with a righteous wrath? 

The country will come to us, the academic community, as it 
comes to the family, for the fighting men. We shall furnish 
them. But we owe it to ourselves, and to the country, and to 
these men, some of whom will have to die, to make sure that they 
have an understanding of what it is they are fighting, and for 
what reasons, and to what ends. 

We shall have to give them a vision that will justify in their 
eyes the disruption of their lives, the defeat of their dreams of 
useful work, perhaps even a descent into the hell of a modern 
battlefield, with its possible issue—a lonely grave in an alien land. 
Such a vision will have to be high indeed and greatly dynamic. 

The nation too must share this vision, that will make it under- 
stand why it is the part of wisdom for each individual to bear the 
minor cross of some austerity in personal life as his share in the 
major cross of war. Only this vision will sustain us in a collec- 
tive effort that will have to be sustained as no previous effort has 
ever been sustained; for this time when we draw the sword, we 
may as well throw away the scabbard; the sword will not be 
sheathed in our time. We cannot afford to light some wandering 
ephemeral fire that may for a moment kindle the imagination ; we 
shall have to set going within the nation’s very soul a steady 
inner flame, that will not flicker as moods change, nor be extin- 
guished by the gusts of temporary defeat. 

Where shall we find fuel for the flame of such a sustained 
national purpose? We shall not find it in that strange malgam 
of practical materialism and sentimental moral idealism which 
Henry Steele Commanger has pointed to as the ‘‘faith’’ of 
America, the major support of ‘‘the American way of life.’’ 

We are engaged in spiritual, political and military conflict with 
a materialism. But it is a materialism that is offered as a total 
explanation of life, a complete guide to human conduct, and the 
adequate dynamic of human history. It is a materialism that has 
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been raised to the status of an idea, to the dignity of a religion. 
And Miss Barbara Ward has well said: ‘‘In a conflict between 
religious materialism and practical materialism it seems certain 
that the religious variety will have the strength to prevail. An 
idea has never yet in human history been defeated by no idea 
at all.’’ American practical materialism has no status as an 
idea. It has no dignity. It has not the strength to prevail. 

American sentimental moral idealism is likewise a broken 
reed. It was the very thing that so clouded the minds of many 
Americans that for years they did not even see the enemy as an 
enemy. They saw him as an agrarian reformer, just another 
type of democrat, one who simply wanted to level ancient out- 
worn feudalisms. How then shall this manner of idealism, which 
had not the vision to see the enemy, give us the vision to defeat 
him? 

It may even prove to be more of a snare than an incentive. It 
may prompt us to promises on which we cannot make good (like 
that of guaranteeing a free and independent Korea), or to enter- 
prises that must result in failure (like that of guaranteeing the 
whole world against aggression). And when the promises run 
out in disappointment and the enterprises collide with the re- 
sistant walls set up by the facts of power, the idealism that in- 
spired them may well blow up in our faces and leave only a 
residue of cynicism. This idealism may be real enough in the 
order of feeling; but what we need is something real in the order 
of ideas. 

The ideas are available. They are the ideas that built the 
Europe whose salvation now devolves upon us as our historic 
destiny, in whose achievement we shall save ourselves. They are 
the ideas that still undergird the shaken structure of Christian 
civilization that we must now strive to shore up. They are the 
very ideas that our enemy denies, and by his denial of them 
thrusts upon us their effective affirmation. 

We call them the ideas of justice and of freedom. But we 
shall do well to remember that when these ideas laid the founda- 
tions and put together the fabric of the City which we now de- 
fend they were not bloodless concepts fashioned by human reason 
alone, and authenticated only by noble sentiment. 

The idea of justice that built whatever order is today worth 
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saving was the idea of justice as a divine imperative, a law sanc- 
tioned by the sovereignty of God. And the idea of freedom 
that animated this order, and, for all its imperfections, made it 
human, was the idea of freedom as a divine gift for whose right 
use man is responsible to God. 

These ideas were creative as parts of a creed, a total religious 
faith that illumined for man the depths of his nature and opened 
out to him the full perspectives of his destiny. This creed did 
not look to the creation of an earthly City; this faith was to be 
the beginning of an inner renewal, a seed that would flower only 
in immortality. But the men who had this faith, because they 
had it, treasured the freedom that it gave them and strove to do 
the work of justice that it commanded. Hence their faith built 
a City—the City which now is in danger. 

As we look at their creation, we see it as defective and am- 
biguous enough. But its defects had one root: Faith failed in 
the men who were building, or else they fell into those twin 
ambiguities—faith without works, and works without faith. 

In any event, both by their achievements and by their failures, 
this host of men great and small teach us one lesson, give us one 
piece of wisdom: ‘‘Nisi Dominus frustra.”’ 

‘*Unless the Lord keepeth the City, the watchman waketh in 
vain.’’ The ancient text suggests in outline the vision that we 
must give our young men as we set them, as armed watchmen, 
on the walls of our City. 

It is not merely a vision of the City—an ideal of democracy, 
as we say. This too, by all means; but not alone this. We must 
give them the vision of the Lord whose City it is. It is His City. 
No heavenly Jerusalem indeed; but there is in it much of the 
reality of justice. And the potentialities are still greater. And 
the way to their realization lies open because there is also .in the 
City that priceless asset—the freedom to do justice. 

Let us remind ourselves, and teach our sons, that if freedom 
and justice perish in the West something divine will have per- 
ished. The image of God will have been defaced. Over the cen- 
turies this image was laboriously—imperfectly but recognizably 
—wrought into the stuff of human life and social institutions by 
men who served and feared God—served and feared Him in many 
cases even while they professed not to know Him. 
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This vision of the City as the place that already is in part, and 
can be further, the City of the Lord, because it is a place where 
justice is done and freedom cherished, has in it the strength that 
will sustain the armed vigil of our sons, and sustain us too who 
watch with them. Only from the faith that founded the City 
will there come in the last resort an understanding of its worth, 
and the enduring will to save it. 

And as we teach this faith, let us not forget its crowning 
article. In the end it is the Lord Himself, the Master of history, 
who must keep the City, if He so wills. As we muster all our 
strength and clothe ourselves in the pride of it, we will do well 
to remember this truth. The humility we will then interiorly 
feel may well in the end avail us more than all our mighty 
power. 











THE COLLEGES AND MILITARY SERVICE: 
A PREFACE TO DECISION 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


IX MY capacity as Chairman of the A.A.C. Commission on 

Public Relations, I have been asked to lead off in discussing 
our topic of the morning, ‘‘The Colleges and Military Service.’’ 
I shall undertake what I call a preface to decision upon various 
proposals recently made to meet war and manpower necessities 
of the nation, as these relate to colleges and to college students. 
In concluding I shall summarize the salient points of the leading 
proposals. 

My preface is hopefully designed to clarify our fundamental 
thinking, to supply a logical basis and a spiritual motivation for 
acting on the merits of specific plans. 

Is there a real and present danger? Is there a long-run 
peril? Do these make imperative military service for American 
youth, including all male students, now and later? 

Final decision upon these questions will be the responsibility 
of the Congress of the United States, as will be the choice of a 
specific program for military service. But we, as plain citizens, 
are likewise responsible. We are especially responsible as col- 
lege administrators and teachers because, if our judgments are 
reached upon principles both logical and spiritual, the American 
publie will thereby be influenced and our students will thereby 
be motivated. 

Vital for our attitude toward military service is consideration 
of what lies back of the present chaos of the world. Is this really 
a crisis? 

Nowhere have I seen as penetrating an analysis as that made 
by the delegate of Lebanon to the United Nations, Dr. Charles H. 
Malik, who is a B.A. graduate of the American University of 
Beirut and a Ph.D. graduate of Harvard. In a statement to 
the United Nations dated November 23, 1949, Dr. Malik exam- 
ined the philosophy of Marx, Lenin and Stalin and its applica- 
tion by the Soviet Communist regime. 

Impressive indeed were Dr. Malik’s findings (which I have 
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checked to their documented sources) that the Communist world 
and ideal are materialistic, atheistic and totalitarian, and that, 
‘*so long as Communism has the upper hand, with its doctrine of 
war and revolution, all peace is an absolute mirage.’’ 

Certainly, during the thirteen months since Dr. Malik’s state- 
ment, his forecast as to the mirage of peace has been supported 
by actualities in Korea, where the North Koreans and Chinese 
Communists are manifestly pawns in the gigantic chess game be- 
ing played by the masters of the Kremlin. It becomes obvious 
that another move will follow, and another and another in Asia 
and Europe in consistent pursuance of ‘‘the idea of revolution, 
the idea of civil war and class struggle.’’ And the fatalities 
suffered by the U.N. forces in Korea ery out in proof of Dr. 
Malik’s warning that ‘‘the non-Communist world will be per- 
fectly stupid and indeed about to dissolve if it does not look 
feverishly to its own defenses, . . . if it does not seek adequately 
to meet the challenge of the Soviet Union.”’ 

To meet this challenge we in the United States face again the 
melancholy burden of military mobilization and of armament 
which we thought, after two world wars, we were rid of. It will 
demand vastly stepped-up manufacture of the newest weapons 
together with recruitment of manpower to convey this modern 
power of destruction. 

Then we must pray never to be compelled to use such power. 
That prayer is not wholly without realistic possibilities. There 
are indications that the Kremlin is wary about an all-out con- 
flict. The longer a third world war can be averted, the better 
for economic and human salvage; and the better also is the chance 
that tensions and rivalries in the over-extended domains of Soviet 
Communism in Asia and Europe may add one more to the chron- 
icle of the downfall of empires. 

A further word about the prayer for peace we as college 
teachers and administrators will raise. We shall raise it with 
the deep humility of those who loathe war. We loathe war as 
sincerely as do the pacifists who so stress the beatitude about the 
peacemakers as to ignore another saying of Jesus in the face of 
evil: that He came to bring not peace but a sword. 

The peace of appeasement and of consent to the evil of Soviet 
Communism would mean a world-wide spread of what Dr. Malik 
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termed ‘‘the tragic fate of intellectuals, scientists, poets and mu- 
sicians under Communist rule.’’ Banished would be freedom of 
thought and expression; vanished would be the beauty of the 
humanities, the wonder of the sciences, the glory of religious 
belief. The fate of such a peace—God willing and we faithful— 
shall not come to pass. 

In our choice of an armed peace as against a servile peace, the 
sombre music is set before us; we must sing the Virgilian arma 
virumque, arms aNd the man. The notion of a push-button war 
is out. Korea disposed of that illusion. There must be troops 
for the infantry, artillery, tanks and Marines. The seas must 
still be controlled by naval vessels and the air by fighting planes, 
all to be manned. The armed forces must have men,—young 
men. 

We face squarely what U. S. Commissioner of Education 
McGrath termed ‘‘the inescapable fact that the kind of personnel 
needed for military duty—young, intelligent, able-bodied men— 
must be drawn from the age groups normally found in institu- 
tions of higher education. . . . Inroads will inevitably be made 
upon college and university enrolments.”’ 

It may be that Stalin, who in his equivalent to Hitler’s 
‘‘Mein Kampf’’ wrote twenty years ago that ‘‘a conflict is in- 
evitable,’’ will, along with his Kremlin associates, decide that the 
present is ‘‘the decisive moment... for an attack on the enemy’s 
most vulnerable spot.’’ It may be later than we think. 

On the other hand, current conflicts may be regarded by 
Stalin as merely ‘‘ebbs and flows in the revolutionary tide’’ and 
that the moment has not arrived when, as he declared, ‘‘ we must 
try to take the enemy by surprise,’’ for the ‘‘terrible clash be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the capitalist States.’? That Stalin re- 
spects the spirit of the United States is clear from this tribute, 
to be found on p. 122 in the closing paragraphs of his book, 
‘*Foundations of Leninism’’: ‘‘ American practicality is that in- 
domitable spirit that does not nor will not be deterred by any 
obstacle .. . that simply must go through with a job once it has 
been tackled.’’ 

Should World War III break out in the near future, the 
nation’s armament and manpower program would presumably be 
forwarded on a prodigious scale along lines which have doubtless 
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received the thought of our military and other governmental 
agencies. Such a total-war program is not on our agenda at 
this meeting. 

Objectives for time periods short of total war are the current 
topic. The first objective, as I interpret it, is to train military 
manpower in sufficient measure, joining our North Atlantic allies 
and other allies in the United Nations, to check Communist ag- 
gression right now. The second objective, as I see it, is to pre- 
pare for probable similar emergencies during what Stalin has 
called ‘‘a strategic period of years or even decades.”’ 

There is thus the short haul and there is the long run. What 
about the risk of such concentration upon our first objective as 
to obscure the second? May we drive so hard now that we won’t 
have breath left for the long run? Should we see to it that 
present action does not jeopardize the future economic strength 
of the American people and their civic and spiritual vitality? 

In order to advance, the nation must obviously retain resources 
which have promoted prosperity in the past. These resources 
include the whole educational system: secondary schools, col- 
leges, technological institutions, graduate and professional schools 
of the universities. Lest this educator seem, like the shoemaker, 
to be erying ‘‘Hurrah for leather!’’ let me quote disinterested 
foreign testimony regarding the contribution to America’s pros- 
perity made by one branch of our higher educational system. 

A special British Parliamentary Committee several years ago 
credited American colleges of engineering as responsible ‘‘for 
the advanced training of large numbers of high-grade engineers 
to translate the advances of pure science into industrial tech- 
nique.’’ And that, said Winston Churchill in paraphrasing the 
Committee’s report, explains the mass production of American 
industry and America’s ‘‘consequent (high) standard of living.’’ 

The reference to ‘‘ pure science’’ is a reminder also that praise 
is due those priceless springs of fundamental research and train- 
ing,—the university graduate schools from which the 3,000 in- 
dustrial laboratories of the United States draw a yearly stream 
of masters and doctors in scientific fields.. And may I add the 
reminder that science teachers and research staffs in the univer- 
sities are largely graduates of arts and science colleges, and espe- 
cially of the smaller, independent colleges. 
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Beyond economic strength, the American people have had 
civic and spiritual vitality for which I heard Japanese leaders 
express admiration when I visited Japan two years ago. They 
told me that they consider this vitality, as represented in Amer- 
ican leaders, to be the product of American liberal arts education, 
along with the Christian religion. The Japanese have accord- 
ingly included general courses in the arts and sciences in all 
programs under their new university system. 

As for evidence at home relating to this matter, I call your 
attention to two presentations by American scholars. The con- 
tributions of humane letters to the cause of human liberty is set 
forth, clearly and nobly, in a report (Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association, December 1950) by President Howard F. 
Lowry of the College of Wooster, with the cooperation of Oscar 
J. Campbell, Henry Grattan Doyle, Marjorie H. Nicolson, Horatio 
Smith and George Van Santvoord. An admirable exposition of 
‘‘the transcendent usefulness of useless things’’ is given by Pro- 
fessor Brand Blanshard of Yale in a recent Hazen Pamphlet, 
‘‘The Uses of a Liberal Education.’’ 

As to the persisting good favor in which American youth and 
parents hold liberal arts education, I cite figures which seem to 
me to be pertinent. During the current academic year, when 
enrolment of all freshmen in 665 American universities and four- 
year colleges dropped 8.5 per cent as compared with last year, 
the decrease in freshmen entering upon liberal arts courses was 
7.4 per cent. This represents a smaller loss than business ad- 
ministration freshmen, who decreased 11.5 per cent; and de- 
cidedly smaller than engineering freshmen, whose attendance 
was 19.8 per cent below that of 1949. 

In my SCHOOL AND SOCIETY article on 1950 collegiate 
attendance, I mentioned that numerous institutions of higher 
education are already in financial straits because of decreasing 
income from tuition and endowment funds and because of soar- 
ing costs of operation. Congressional action taking students into 
military service this year will inevitably imperil the continued 
operation of many colleges and universities. That danger must 
be faced in the light of the need of the whole nation and the good 
of the whole nation. 

Having thus dwelt upon the national long run, we come back 
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to the stark reality of the national short haul. We mustn’t fool 
ourselves. This is a very real crisis. Disaster tomorrow may 
be our fate if we underestimate and fail to meet today’s emer- 
gency. 

As to meeting the emergency in respect to military service and 
the colleges, a dozen or more plans have been proposed, including 
the recommendations of the six Scientific Advisory Committees 
to the Selective Service to be presented this morning by Dr. 
Trytten ; the conclusions of the Association of American Universi- 
ties, to be presented by President Gray; the resolutions of the 
Federal Relationships Committee of the American Council on 
Education ; the recommendations of the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency ; the Conant plan; the Cole reply; the reso- 
lution of the Regents of the State of New York; the statement of 
the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York; the Indiana Plan approved by the Indiana Conference of 
Higher Education; and the Hodnett plan promulgated by the 
Association of Urban Universities. 

In the various proposals for the national emergency there ap- 
pear (1) a common assumption and (2) a basic issue. These 
proposals assume that all American youths are to be subject to 
universal national service in some form; and most proposals as- 
sume that all able-bodied young men are to serve for a pre- 
scribed period in the armed forces. 

The basic issue in debate is the timing of national service. 

Illustrative of opposing views in respect to timing are the re- 
cent LOOK magazine articles by President Conant of Harvard 
and President Cole of Amherst, both of whom have been active 
in the Association of American Colleges. 

President Conant suggested that every young man on reaching 
the age of eighteen ‘‘be enrolled in the service of Uncle Sam for 
two years,’’ the able-bodied ‘‘to serve in the armed forces, those 
physically unfit to serve in other capacities at the same pay, 
which should not be high.’’ There should, he thought, ‘‘be no 
deferments or exemptions for college students or any one else.”’ 

While a great sacrifice in general or liberal education and in 
professional training would be the consequence, President Conant 
felt that ‘‘sacrifices are demanded by the extreme peril which 
the free world now faces.”’ 
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President Cole, objecting to universal conscription at the age 
of eighteen, proposed deferment of young men who show by tests, 
such as the Army aptitude test, that they can profit from further 
training. These young men should be deferred to take college 
courses or to do graduate work as long as their performance ‘‘in- 
dicates that their education is making them more useful to the 
nation.’’ Every deferred college or graduate school man would, 
upon completion of his study, be subject to military service un- 
less a Presidential Manpower Commission assigned him ‘‘else- 
where, as in a laboratory or a war-production factory.”’ 

President Cole’s plan, it may be explained, parallels prior sug- 
gestions of President Carmichael of Tufts College which were 
embodied in the resolutions of the Federal Relations Committee 
of the American Council on Education. These resolutions de- 
clared that ‘‘the military security of the United States rests 
upon its scientific, industrial and intellectual advancement as 
well as upon its combat power,’’ and that ‘‘many men can render 
more service in the armed forces after their college training than 
before.’’ 

An apt phrasing of the basic issue of timing is that of Dean J. 
Douglas Brown of Princeton as follows: 

‘*How can the timing of calls best assure the armed forces of 
sufficient manpower now and the flow of high potential personnel 
in science, engineering and medicine as well as of general leader- 
ship qualities in the years to come?’’ 

This and other issues will be considered by committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives at hearings to be held 
shortly at Washington. Final action will be taken by the Con- 
gress. 

We as educators and good citizens will cooperate to make ef- 
fective in respect to colleges and college students whatever provi- 
sions the Congress may enact for military service. We as 
educators and good citizens will continue to strive, as custodians 
of a public trust, to transmit the educational heritage of Amer- 
ica’s yesterdays to the youth of today for service in America’s 
tomorrow. 














THE COLLEGES AND MILITARY SERVICE 


M. H. TRYTTEN 
CHAIRMAN, SELECTIVE SERVICE SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


I WAS asked by your boss and mine, Dr. Snavely, to present to 

you today not so much the recommendations of the Selective 
Service Advisory Committees as the underlying thinking which 
gave rise to those recommendations. I shall be glad to do so 
since I am convinced that through the two years these committees 
have sat and wrestled with these problems they have met and 
faced practically all of the issues which have arisen around and 
about this difficult and crucially important problem of manpower. 
They have followed them in searching discussion with represen- 
tatives of all the leading fields of specialized training from the 
humanities to the sciences and engineering and of all the fields 
of application including industry, the laboratories, government 
and education. 

It is, of course, true that these committees were given an as- 
signment within a particular framework. They were asked to 
advise on the policies which should govern the administration of 
the Selective Service Act of 1948. I do not know whether these 
committees would have recommended another or a modified pro- 
gram had they been free to recommend changes in the Selective 
Service Act. I do believe that most of the thinking which under- 
lay their recommendations would have dictated their recommen- 
dations regardless of the nature of their mandate and it is a 
presentation of their considerations for which I beg your indul- 
gence. 

I am sure you will agree that fundamental to any thinking in 
the complex of mobilization problems lies the basic question of 
the nature of the present emergency. In the early days of these 
committees this was fundamental even though war at that time 
was only a forbidding cloud in the southwest heavens. After 
June and the Korean outbreak the question became more pointed 
and more basic to all considerations as the dark clouds moved to 
the center of the sky. But in all this time the judgment of this 
committee has not changed with regard to the nature of the fun- 
damental conflict with the other half of the world nor in its esti- 
mate that the conflict must be long. It is entirely possible that 
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this nation may be overwhelmed in a short war. It seems im- 
probable that this nation could be victorious in a short war. 
The forces arrayed against us are too great. Furthermore, the 
strategy of our ideological opposites appears to be to involve us 
in insoluble difficulties without committing their own strength 
and this strategy so far has been successful. There seems no 
likelihood that they will change their strategy while it works. 
While these guesses as to the future are necessarily those of lay- 
men, and possibly inaccurate, it seems clearly unwise now to base 
our mobilization on the premise that we face only a short emer- 
gency of an all-out nature. The Selective Service Committees 
were convinced that prudence demands that we plan for a long 
pull. 

The second basic consideration which the committees consid- 
ered was that of a principle of universality. The general feel- 
ing of the entire group was that each person in the nation owed 
an obligation for service in the national interest in time of emer- 
gency and in some way this should be reflected in our recommen- 
dations. The first approach was to think in terms of a program 
of no deferments at all, but with each person obligated to take 
his turn with his fellows in uniform. 

The thing that stopped us was the simple arithmetic of the 
situation. It seemed probable that any increase in international 
tension must necessarily give rise to the need for a larger force 
in being and any realistic figure which we could light upon at 
once led to calculations as to length of service required which 
inevitably passed beyond 21 months then required by Selective 
Service and approach 30 to 36 months, and the consequences for 
the nation’s supply of trained personnel of a hiatus of essentially 
three years in the flow of specialists was too great for the com- 
mittees to face. ; 

Furthermore, it was pointed out that no real guarantee can be 
given that any time limitation on service can be real. We must 
look forward to a succession of incidents of war but not total war 
where troops will be necessary. At such times the nation must 
use the forces it has. Those who are in those forces and are our 
only available striking force may have to face an extension of 
service as was done last summer at the time of the outbreak in 
Korea. 
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A third point which seemed important was that a principle of 
universal military service was in effect a declaration in some re- 
spects opposite to that which the committees felt was imperative 
in the present situation. If we are, as we were convinced we 
were, up against the most difficult crisis in our history and that 
our most critical commodity was manpower of all kinds, then the 
guiding principle should be the utilization of each person where 
he can contribute most. This principle and the principle of uni- 
versality of military service are two separate and distinct prin- 
ciples and the logical consequences of the two principles are not 
the same. 

A third basic consideration which seemed compelling to these 
committees was the nature of our civilization and of modern war. 
There is probably no country in the world where the role of Amer- 
ica in the last war is so inadequately understood as in America 
itself. Our country developed in scarcely more than a half 
dozen years from a nation with little military might into the most 
powerful fighting machine of all time. It did so because it was 
able to transform its whole technological establishment into a 
productive instrument for war purposes. And this was due not 
so much to the great factories and foundries across the land as 
to the wealth of versatile and highly trained men and women in 
science and technology, in management and in education. It was 
America’s high level of advanced training which paid off in the 
last war and this is the lesson we dare not forget. For we are 
now more than ever dependent on our trained manpower to over- 
come our serious deficiency in sheer numbers. 

I made the statement that America does not adequately under- 
stand the nature of its own might in the past war. It is instruc- 
tive to see whether Russia does. I should like to read an article 
I wrote on: 


EVIDENCES OF RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL EFFORT 


Russia has probably gone farther towards the systematic de- 
velopment of training at the collegiate and university level in a 
conscious effort to develop national power than any country in 
the history of the world. In the field of the sciences a significant 
statement was made by P. L. Kapitsa at a meeting of the Prae- 
sidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 1943. Speak- 
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ing of the rapid progress of Russian research, he said: 


This is mainly conditioned by the special place allotted 
to science in our socialist country. Of course, it is well 
known and generally accepted in other countries, too, that 
science plays a great part in the development of culture and 
technology, but in our country science has been acknowl- 
edged as one of the foundations of cultural development. It 
has been allotted the leading part in the development of our 
technology and economic life. Therefore, the organization 
of science in our country must be more systematic and con- 
scious of its aims than it is in capitalist countries where it is 
rather left to chance and has a spontaneous character. In 
our country the bonds between science and life must be 
closer and deeper. 


That this is more than a mere statement of one individual, even 
though that individual is recognized as one of the leading physi- 
cists of the world, is clear from reports which have come out of 
Russia. 

Irving Langmuir reported on his return from Russia in 1946 
that even during the war the work of the scientific institutions 
was in large part of a rather fundamental character. It was his 
belief that even during the war they were planning a postwar 
science program greater than that contemplated in any other 
nation. In certain fields, such as soil chemistry, geology, low 
temperature research and utilization of oxygen they probably 
led the world even at that time. 

Baird Hastings returning from the Soviet Union about the 
same time reported that fundamental research had been con- 
tinued without marked interruption during the war. The third 
5-year plan of the USSR assigned the leading role to the develop- 
ment of research as a means of achieving a tremendous advance 
in the productive forces of the country, according to a report of 
the Finance Minister of the USSR in Electrical Engineering of 
April, 1947. He stated: 

Expenditures of the maintenance of research institutions 

would approximate a billion dollars for that year. 

Reports emanating from the USSR with regard to scientific 
and technical training bear out the same pattern. As early as 
May 1938 it was reported (Nature, August 19, 1944) that there 
were more students in higher educational institutions in the 
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USSR than there were in the combined institutions of Germany, 
England, France and Italy. Semyon Plotkin, Head of the Tech- 
nicum Administration Department, Committee for Higher 
Schools of the Soviet Union, reported in Technical Education 
News (McGraw-Hill), June 1945, that there were at that time 
1,516 technicums in the Soviet Union in 1945, not counting med- 
ical, pedagogical and other specialized educational institutions. 

The enrolment during the war was actually greater than it was 
before the war. The technicums in the German-occupied areas, 
badly destroyed during the occupation, had been reconstituted 
immediately on reoccupation. In a year and a half, beginning 
in 1944, five hundred had been rebuilt and reequipped. 

These technicums play an exceedingly important role in Rus- 
sian technical education. They correspond roughly to the Amer- 
ican technical institute and give technical education approxi- 
mately to the level of the sophomore year of college in American 
institutions. However, in common with European institutions 
training is considerably more intense and has a heavier theoreti- 
cal content, including mathematics through the calculus, for all 
students. The practical work is done in close cooperation with 
industry and scientific laboratories and takes place under actual 
working conditions. In 1939 there were 600,000 students en- 
rolled in these institutions and in the third 5-year plan ending in 
1950 it was expected that 1,700,000 would be trained. More re- 
cent reports indicate that this level of training has been reached. 

J. G. Tolpin reported in Chemical and Engineering News for 
October 18, 1948, from his perusal of Russian literature that 
150,000 engineers were graduated in the past five years and 
350,000 engineering assistants of the technical institute grade. 
This would compare with about 180,000 engineers graduated from 
American institutions in the past five years, but with the impor- 
tant difference that the Russian engineers are trained in a cur- 
riculum which approximates our 5-year engineering curricula 
rather than our 4-year curricula and the engineering assistants 
are well enough trained to do many of the things which in Amer- 
ica call for university trained engineers. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that the output of Russian 
engineering schools is greater in actual usable personnel than 
that of America at the present time. 
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The fact of the matter is that power, whether it be military or 
economic, now rests on a base of highly trained manpower. We 
cannot curtail that flow unduly without at once affecting that 
power. I am reminded that in one project alone of the array of 
highest priority development projects for one of the armed serv- 
ices 85% of the personnel is under 26 years of age. It is not 
hard to see how important a flow of young men was to this 
project. It is this kind of power which Russia understands and 
is striving for. It is this kind of power which we will surely 
need to the maximum possible if we are to prevail in the struggle 
ahead. 

But I have up to now stressed the importance of scientific and 
technological manpower. Any searching consideration of the 
case however must bring one to a realization that the present 
struggle does not depend on technological manpower alone. As 
a matter of fact, it was the early tendency of these committees to 
think in terms of curtailing the flow of students in the colleges 
by selecting essential curricula which alone would be deemed 
essential and hence a basis of deferment. 

This point of view was finally rejected. In the first place it 
was realized that the very establishment of such a list by a fed- 
eral agency would over a long period have a profound effect on 
the shape of things to come in American cultural development. 
Secondly, the exercise of setting up such a list is bound to give 
one pause. 

The strains and tensions of an emergency such as this, particu- 
larly for a long pull, are bound to try the very structure of our 
civilization in all its complex institutions. As we move in and 
through such a grueling period, dare we declare that a flow of 
trained economists are of no great consequence or a flow of per- 
sons into law or into the science of political institutions? And 
what of the people with intimate knowledge of foreign languages 
in a world where we desperately need to understand and deal 
sympathetically with our possible friends? And what of those 
persons with a deep and thorough training in the customs and 
habits and laws and institutions of great masses of the world’s 
people whom we must hope to win to our side if we are not to be 
overwhelmed by sheer numbers? The basic struggle in this con- 
flict is for the minds and hearts of men and in this many disci- 
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plines are involved. It seemed to these committees that there 
are few disciplines indeed where at least some few persons 
are not needed in a sense very vital to the long struggle ahead. 

But if there can be no selection by the establishment of a few 
selected disciplines and if, as I am sure every one realizes, there 
must be curtailment of college enrolments, then there remains but 
one possibility, the selection within the student population of 
those most apt to return to the nation their special competence for 
the time invested in their training. And it was this which led 
the committees to propose a basic aptitude test as a first screening 
criterion. I assume that the nature of this recommendation has 
been amply publicized. 

The committees were further convinced that unless some con- 
tinuous criterion of performance was established, the public 
would not be satisfied. A single selection criterion without a 
positive control of future accomplishment would not stand up 
under criticism. Consequently, the committees recommended 
that of those who passed the first screening criterion only a cer- 
tain percentage, which could then be large, would be continued 
from year to year. Only a small percentage each year would 
need to be withdrawn to insure continued performance by re- 
moving the stragglers. 

Our recommendations were therefore simple. We believed we 
must maintain a flow of persons in training in the colleges and 
that over the long years this could not be confined to a narrow 
selection within a few major fields. We believed that this flow 
would be most effective if those who went on to training were 
those who demonstrated the greatest promise and who maintained 
a reasonably high standard of work. And we believed that the 
least damage to education generally would result if these persons 
were free to distribute themselves over the educational institu- 
tions of the land in the pattern already established by past en- 
rolments. 

No doubt, other means of achieving this desired goal could be 
established than the pattern here described which was designed 
to operate under the Selective Service Act of 1948. But one 
thing seems clear. No matter what means might be proposed, 
the basic problem is to convince the American people that trained 
personnel are essential and must be provided for. No matter 
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whether students are returned to the campuses through Selective 
Service or in some other status over the years, the system will 
break down unless the public is made to realize that students 
are performing an essential service without which neither our 
civilization can endure nor can we assemble the military might of 
modern war. It would be a mistake to dodge this issue. The 
student bodies on our campuses cannot be hidden or camouflaged. 
They are necessary to the kind of world we live in and this fact 
must be squarely presented to the American people. It is my 
belief that they will understand with all the good sense which I 
am sure they possess. If the leaders of the American people will 
clearly understand and act in frankness, the public will under- 
stand and accept, I am sure. 





THE COLLEGES AND MILITARY SERVICE 


GORDON GRAY 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


FikstT of all, I should indicate to you my own disqualifications 

to address a group of this sort. In the first place, thinking in 
terms of the impact of the military requirement upon the civilian 
economy, I am immediately suspect because I have served as Sec- 
retary of the Army. In the second place, I represent an institu- 
tion—I am associated with an institution—which by many stand- 
ards is relatively large, which has a substantial graduate program 
and which has both Naval ROTC and Air ROTC. Finally, the 
title of ‘‘Doctor’’ which your Chairman so graciously bestowed 
upon me, is only by the kindness of a Board of Trustees, so I 
hope you will understand me when I say that I cannot claim to be 
a member of the ‘‘union.’’ I would say I am only approximately 
qualified to speak to you. 

We are concerned at the moment, of course, with manpower, 
which is certainly one of the most complex problems which the 
country faces today, and certainly one of the most important. 
It is my own judgment that of all the resources which will be 
strained in this critical period ahead of us, none will suffer 
greater strain than the resource of manpower; so I think there is 
nothing that is entitled to more serious and more earnest consid- 
eration at this time. 

I said it was a very complex problem, and it might be wonder- 
ful if one of us could stand up here and tell you how to solve it 
in a few well-chosen words. May I ask that in approaching this 
very serious and trying problem we attempt to agree on general 
principles at least. It seems to me that of the many plans which 
have been advanced for the solution of the problems with which 
we are concerned, the chief difficulty is that there has been violent 
and sometimes highly emotional disagreement on details rather 
than on general principles. 

First of all, can we accept the principle that we must bow to 
the judgment of our commander in chief, and to our military 
leaders as to what is needed in the question of military man- 
power? If we attempt, in arriving at a solution of the man- 
power problem, to relate all of our considerations to the basic as- 
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sumptions involved, then we will have thousands of Presidents of 
the United States, thousands of Secretaries of Defense, Chiefs of 
Staff, and Chiefs of Military Services. I will say to you, for my 
own part, I am willing to accept the judgment of those in the 
profession on the question of military needs. If we cannot 
agree on that then it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, it will be 
difficult to agree upon anything. 

Should we not, as a second principle, approach this problem 
from the point of view of the national need and the national in- 
terest rather than in protection or in consideration of any special 
interest or special group? 

If we can accept those two principles, then further can we not 
accept the principle which I believe in with all my heart, that the 
privilege and the obligation to serve one’s country is universal. 
Can we accept the fact, then, having been told what the need is, 
and having agreed that there is a universality of privilege as 
well as obligation, that the current situation will probably, in 
one way or another, require the services of all able-bodied men? 

I am aware that there are differences of opinion as to figures, 
but I think that this question, after we have accepted certain 
basic principles, becomes simply a problem in mathematics. Can 
we accept the principle that there must be a constant flow of in- 
dividuals into the reserve forces? I am sure that we will all 
accept the principle that there must be an adequate flow of 
trained personnel into the advanced professional fields of train- 
ing and learning. 

Can we accept another principle? Assume with me for the 
moment, if you will, that all able-bodied young men must come 
into a program of some sort of universal training and service, 
then must we not agree that the age at which these young men 
go into training and service shall be one which is less disruptive 
not only to their individual lives but to the intellectual and eco- 
nomic life of the country. I might say that I am one of those 
who advocates military training and service beginning at age 
eighteen. 

Finally, as a matter of principle, cannot we agree that in our 
zeal and efforts to protect the interests of higher education, which 
we are properly and genuinely concerned with, we must avoid 
advocating action which will result in a wave of anti-intellectual- 
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ism? In this country, must we not, as a matter of principle, 
avoid the advocacy of a program which will be charged with the 
result of developing an intellectual aristocracy in this country? 
As I said, it seems to me if we accept these general basic prin- 
ciples, then the problem is one of mathematics of manpower, 
which can only be solved with figures. 

Let me indicate two areas in which there has been substantial 
disagreement. First, it has been proposed by many thoughtful 
and conscientious people and some organizations, that if there is 
to be a program of universal training and service young men 
should have the right to elect whether they shall take such train- 
ing and service at age eighteen or at a later age. Now, to apply 
the mathematical test, it is my impression, based on the figures I 
have seen, that if the election is left up to the individual the nec- 
essary manpower simply will not be produced at the time that the 
manpower is needed. I think, in addition, there enter into these 
considerations certain psychological factors which I will refer to 
in a moment; or take a clearer case, the wholesale deferment of 
college students. Again, a mathematical problem, but I do not 
believe you will find, upon careful analysis of figures, that this 
is possible and still leave the services the manpower reservoir 
that they need in this crucial period. 

The big problem, it seems to me, and this is one that is fre- 
quently lost sight of, is the one that comes in an interim period, 
assuming universal training and service becomes national policy. 
I grant you that there are those who will assert that a young 
man who has begun military training and service at eighteen and 
completed it at approximately age twenty, will then be less in- 
clined to pursue a college course. There is no way to document 
one point of view or the other at this time. It is my own con- 
viction that the interruption will not, by and large, diminish the 
flow of young men into our colleges and universities. It seems 
to me that we must consider this interim period and I believe ad- 
dress ourselves to the problems which are to be presented in the 
next two or three years. 

Now, what would happen to the colleges and universities under 
a program of universal training and service? Well, I think we 
must frankly face up to the fact that many things will happen, 
that there will be sacrifices which colleges must make and which 
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individuals must make and which all citizens and institutions 
will make in this period if we are to do our part in winning the 
struggles which Dr. Trytten so properly referred to as the 
struggle for the hearts and minds and souls of men. 

There will be a certain percentage of physically handicapped, 
of course, who will not meet any standards of the military serv- 
ices even though they may be reduced, who will no doubt con- 
tinue in college. For those institutions which have ROTC in any 
of the services, there will be a number, I am quite sure, of stu- 
dents who will flow into the colleges under the ROTC program. 

May I digress for a moment to say that the plan which was 
advanced by the Association of American Universities, in which 
I had some part, recommended that those who are entering ROTC 
should do so only after a year of training and service. I think I 
should be prepared at this time, after having been shown certain 
figures, to recommend that a year’s training and service be re- 
duced to a period of basic training which would be presumably 
four months. 

Then third, I think we all agreed, and it is one of the prin- 
ciples that I stated earlier, that there must be some way to pre- 
serve and maintain a continuous flow of people into certain pro- 
fessions and skills which are vital to the continued health of the 
nation. There have been many plans advanced to assure this 
flow. I would hope that we could agree on the principle that 
there should be the flow and that we should not devote, at this 
moment, too much of our attention to certain details of the pro- 
vision of the flow. 

I did not hear all of Dr. Trytten’s talk, but I assume that he 
explained and spoke in support of the proposals of the six ad- 
visory committees to Selective Service. Let me, if you will, urge 
a somewhat different point of view, not only on the major prin- 
ciple but in the operation of detail. As to these individuals who 
should continue to go into colleges and universities for training 
and specialized skill, I think that there are three reasons, among 
others, why young men should have a period of basic training 
before they suspend their military service or are furloughed back, 
or whichever way it should be described. 

First of all there is the all-important psychological field. I 
think that I can recall to your mind that in the first world war 
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there were officer training camps into which individuals went 
direct from civilian life. I am sure that many of you partici- 
pated in those and you remember that those men were widely re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ninety day wonders.’’ You will recall in the last 
war, those people who went into officers candidate school did so 
after a period of basic training which is common to every soldier 
or sailor or airman, and as far as I can recall there was very 
little ridicule or derision, built around that phrase, ‘‘ninety day 
wonder.’’ What I am saying to you, ladies and gentlemen, is 
that in this period when, I believe, we are approaching agreement 
that the privilege and obligation to serve is universal, I think that 
it is vital for the morale of the people of the country, to the ex- 
tent possible, that there be like treatment for all people; and I 
think it is important for the morale of the two particular groups, 
those who are not selected for this further college and university 
training, and also for the morale of those who are so selected. 
I think one of the problems in the colleges is going to be to keep 
up the morale of those young men who are treated somewhat dif- 
ferently, who presumably will not be in uniform, but who, I hope, 
will have some special insignia which would indicate that they 
are serving in the national effort. I think we all know what 
happens to the young man who is not in uniform in days when 
virtually everyone else is. His morale is to be considered, and I 
believe his morale would be bolstered by his knowledge that he 
had taken the same basic training that all others have taken. 

There are two other reasons which have not, as far as I know, 
been publicly discussed: one is that if we are really living in an 
atomic age and if there is danger that our cities will be subjected 
to atomic attack, it seems to me vital that community leaders—I 
believe that these people that we are talking about now will be 
community leaders—shall have had some sort of military train- 
ing to fit them for the organizational and disciplinary necessities 
in a period of chaos. 

Then one other point I should like to make is that if there are 
a certain number of young men each year to go into colleges and 
universities in the national interest I would suggest that we will 
have to think in terms of some sort of scholarship aid for them, 
because we do not wish to develop a deferment based on financial 
aristocracy any more than we want to create an intellectual aris- 
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tocracy. Assuming some sort of scholarship aid for the needy in 
that group, we should think in terms not only of selecting them 
on the basis of their intellectual capacity and their high school or 
preparatory record, but I would also like to apply a third test 
and that is their conduct and attitude during a period of four 
months’ basic training. I think that by this device, which in a 
sense would be new as a national policy, although the Navy V-12 
Program somewhat approached it during the last war, we would 
enjoy the fruits of a very interesting experiment which would 
perhaps, for the first time among this group at least, and during 
the interim period, assure the country that those best fitted to 
attend college would actually be going to college, and not those 
who had attended the best schools or who had greater financial 
means. 

I recognize that there are mechanical difficulties in setting up 
such a program and what I would urge your consideration of is 
agreement that such a program should be instituted at the ear- 
liest, practicable moment. Obviously, all 800,000 young men of 
age 18 cannot be simultaneously inducted and trained; there 
would have to be a phasing program in order to bring the 18- 
year-olds into the services. Therefore it is not possible to start 
tomorrow making the selection of the young men who are to be 
furloughed for special training to enter college four months from 
tomorrow, even if the college courses were so designed to receive 
them. There are mechanical difficulties, and that is why I hope 
that our agreements can be agreements in principle. 

There have been many plans suggested to solve this problem, as 
I have indicated, there have been about as many plans as there 
are organizations. I am informed that very shortly now the Ad- 
ministration’s plan will be presented to the Congress. I would 
hope that this Administration plan, with which I am somewhat 
familiar, would tend to meet many of the objections and perhaps 
substantially meet all of the objections which have been advanced 
in opposition to a program of universal training and service. 
You would be a better judge than I as to whether any objections 
you might have would be met by such a plan—but you cannot 
be sure, of course, until you see it. 

In conclusion, I would urge that if you wish to express the 
judgment and opinion of this organization on this complex and 
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vital problem, you do so in general terms and that you do not, in 
effect, produce a still new plan which will add to the general 
confusion which exists in the minds of the public and if you will 
permit me, as a new educator, I might say in the minds of edu- 
cators themselves. 

You have been most patient with me and I am grateful for 
your kindness and may I again urge—let’s be general, let’s stick 
to general principles if we can. 
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DEWEY SHORT 


MEMBER, ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES 


I FEEL at once humbled and honored being here this morning. 

Humbled in the presence of this erudition and educational 
leadership of our great land; humbled by the magnitude of the 
subject matter to which I am to speak, a subject today testing 
the best minds, the finest prescience, the greatest skilled in states- 
craft and military science in all of America. 

And honored am I in being invited to participate here before 
an Association unexcelled in our land for high standards, lofty 
objectives and significance to the nation’s future. 

I am profoundly affected by this occasion and by its portents 
for us all. For the deliberations here, the plans laid, the new 
concepts derived from the grave problems before us all, are cal- 
culated to buttress our national foundations at an epochal time 
in our national history. Nothing could be more painfully evi- 
dent than that if we fail to look clearly into the future, if we 
equivocate respecting the call of the times, if we fail to respond 
unselfishly to the national requirements, then these deliberations 
ean signal an ineapability of us all to carry out the great promise 
and prospect of our fair land. 

For we are living in grave, almost terrifying times. 

We live in an inferno of demons let loose in the world, blind 
with godlessness and greed, pagans to the core, brutal in purpose 
and techniques, cruel and sadistic, contemptuous of Christian 
values, and dedicated to the everlasting annihilation of every 
objective, motive and intent for which this Association, and all 
else in America, stands. 

Evil rampant is the motif of our times. Not that we have not 
had evil before. But today this malignant evilness and brutality 
is armed as never before in the modern annals of man. Godless 
communism today is sufficiently powerful that there is a toying 
over the communist world with the tantalizing dream of world 
domination by force of arms. 

Years ago this would have been ridiculous, and our free world 
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could have dismissed this communist aspiration as such. That 
we have so dismissed in the past the highly advertised objectives 
of communism may well be partial explanation for our imperiled 
situation today, for had it been dealt with as the plague and 
abomination it is, had it been considered by our national leaders 
as the threat and conscienceless application of brute force it is, 
then I firmly believe we would not be in this puzzling, this un- 
comfortable, this tragic situation in which we find ourselves 
today. 

But that we, as a nation, did not take the forthright action the 
times required is of the past, and it is not my purpose here or 
now to recount the dismal events, the shortsightedness, the mis- 
guided profligacy, the bungling and mental astigmatism that 
have brought us to this pass. The crisis is now with us. And, 
make no mistake about it, it is a real, genuine crisis—the most 
serious crisis, I believe, our nation has faced, save only the Revo- 
lution itself and the Civil War. 

And only in recent months has awareness of the depth and 
extent of the crisis permeated the higher realms of our Govern- 
ment, so that the times now call for great haste to recover lost 
opportunity, for extreme effort to remedy lack of past effort. 
The American people are ahead of the Administration. While a 
handful of Americans plug the dike in Korea as we talk here this 
morning, resting upon each of us fortunate to remain in America 
is the responsibility for repairing the dike itself to withstand the 
worldwide torrent. 

So it is not merely the scope of the problem before us, but its 
urgency as well, that gives us our problem today. The interna- 
tional situation requires not only that our nation build up a vast 
military machine and take bold and drastic action to prevent 
economic chaos, but this effort is complicated even more by the 
extreme urgency of it all. 

It is one thing to build up a mighty armed force over a period 
of years—for example, by 1954, as some would have had it a 
few months ago. It is quite another thing to build the same or 
larger force within a year to 18 months, as the program now 
ealls for. 

And that need for urgency, combined with the scope of the 
effort, is what pertains so directly to the nation’s colleges today. 
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I shall not dwell on the economic aspects of all of this national 
effort, dire though they are and replete with meaning for the 
nation’s colleges. My subject confines me to an area quite vast 
enough in itself—military manpower requirements, and the im- 
pact on the colleges of filling those requirements. 

These requirements are to be exceedingly severe, and so far 
as I am aware, the solution to the problem as regards the col- 
leges and universities is yet to be revealed, although numerous 
suggestions in and out of the Government have been made. 

For a brief backdrop to the problem, let me remind you that 
the annual manpower requirement to fulfill the requirements of 
maintaining a 3,000,000-man force will approximate 880,000 men, 
and this total annual requirement is approximately 280,000 an- 
nually more than the maximum number of men who can be ob- 
tained from the new 19-year-olds even if World War II standards 
of acceptance are applied. 

I mention a 3,000,000-man armed force for the reason that 
this was the figure mentioned by the President in his address to 
the nation immediately previous to his latest address announcing 
a declaration of national emergency. The latest announced fig- 
ure for all of the armed forces is in the area of 3,500,000 or about 
half a million more than was mentioned by the President last 
September. 

For reasons of military security, I cannot discuss the subject 
in as much detail as I would like, but it can be fairly said that 
Washington is rife with rumors attributed to ‘‘informed sources’’ 
that the 3,500,000-man figure is from a half million to one mil- 
lion lower than the goal being sought by the summer of 1952. 

Now, what is the pertinence of these manpower data to the 
colleges and universities of our land? Let me restate and em- 
phasize a figure I have just given: For a 3,000,000-man armed 
force, 800,000-odd men must be obtained annually, and this re- 
quirement is almost 300,000 men more than will be available from 
the new 19-year-olds annually, even if present acceptability 
standards are lowered drastically to World War IT levels. 

If to this 300,000-man annual deficiency is added some 600,000 
more men required to maintain the armed forces at a 34-million 
level rather than a 3,000,000-man level, the annual deficiency will 
measure in the vicinity of 900,000 instead of 300,000; and if the 
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nation is to raise and maintain an armed force numbering some 
4 million or 43 million, then the annual deficiency in manpower 
—that is, the input required for the armed forces above the num- 
ber entering the military manpower pool annually, will number 
up into startling regions of 14 to 2 million men annually. 

The results that flow from these data will be of vast concern to 
you gentlemen, and they are of extreme concern to those of us in 
the Congress who must treat this question in the fullest of detail 
in connection with modifications of the Selective Service Act 
proposed by the Executive Branch of the Government. It simply 
will not do to remove from our institutions of higher learning all 
young men to feed the insatiable demands of the armed forces. 
Yet it is excrutiatingly clear that America now faces a very seri- 
ous manpower shortage, one that would plague us severely even if 
the total manpower strength were held at a 3,000,000-man level 
instead of at a level of 34 or 4 million. 

I think some certain results can be forecast even now, all of 
which have significance to our educational institutions. 

First, there can be no doubt whatsoever that the Congress 
must extend the required period of service from the present 21 
months to a minimum of 24 months, and repugnant though it is, 
we are certain to be required to consider a period of required 
service even longer than two years as we tackle the problem of 
providing enough manpower to raise and maintain the armed 
forces at their increased level. Combined with this extension of 
the period of service is sure to be the proposition that those here- 
tofore inducted for 21 months will have their period of obligated 
service increased to the full two years; so that it is a sound 
premise on which to plan, under present conditions in the world 
and under existing plans of the Executive Branch, for at least a 
two-year period of service on the part of American young men, 
beginning at the age of 19. 

And this leads immediately to the question—how many young 
men must serve for these two years or more in the armed forces, 
beginning at the age of 19? 

The answer is contained in the manpower data I have already 
related. Let us get this clearly and positively in mind. The 
American people, I have felt for a considerable time, have not 
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had sufficient information to bring this painful fact clearly home 
to them, and painful it is indeed. 

Let there be no mistake about it: If the American people are 
to have and to maintain an armed force of 24 million or more 
(and present plans call for far more than 2} million), it is in- 
escapable that every 19-year-old youngster physically capable of 
military service must serve. By ‘‘ physically capable of military 
service,’’ let me also explain; I mean taking men below accept- 
ability standards even of World War II. Our dilemma is that 
even when we take this drastic step, we will be badly over- 
drawn each year at the manpower bank if the manpower level 
of the armed forces exceeds 3,000,000 men. , 

So whether you call it universal military training, universal 
military service, or training and service, or what not—and I hear 
this situation described in all types of ways these days by former, 
adherents to UMT and UMS and other alphabetical military pro- 
grams—the bare facts are that the draft act, military conscrip- 
tion in America, must be extended promptly to take all young 
men for at least two years when they become of military age. 
This situation will continue so long as the standing armed 
strength remains in the vicinity of 3,000,000 men. 

So what do we have? We have a situation that sounds the 
death knell to the old concept of universal military training—a 
peacetime program requiring six months of military service by 
young men 18 years of age, after which they were to enter the 
National Guard and Reserves of the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps. This program is dead, totally and utterly dead, 
if for no other reason than that we have an insufficient supply 
of manpower to afford this luxury. That development will be 
of more than academic interest to the academicians, for what has 
taken its place is far more staggering in impact on colleges and 
universities than UMT could ever have been. Our problem now 
is not to rearrange college schedules to fit in a brief period of 
military training. Our problem now is to try to find the pro- 
cedures and means by which to prevent military requirements 
from withdrawing from the colleges and universities all young 
men for an indefinite time in order to provide the nation with 
the requisite strength. 

Now, this leads me to the problem of student deferment, a 
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most complicated problem, as I am sure you gentlemen are aware. 
On the one hand we most certainly do not want to strip colleges 
and universities of youths who are the potential leaders of tomor- 
row, or to deny them the education and training which will 
qualify them to be substantial, intelligent leaders. I have long 
held to this principle in the face of substantial opposition, and I 
hold to it now. 

On the other hand, we must weigh this consideration against a 
number of other potent factors. It is obvious, for one thing, 
from recent developments that if we do not raise and maintain 
armed forces sufficiently powerful to protect ourselves, leadership 
—so far as our own existence and our welfare is concerned— 
will be nothing but an empty phrase, for we will be a conquered 
nation, and our national leadership will be vested in foreigners, 
not in ourselves. 

And so, we have these two important—and, to a degree, sharply 
conflicting—considerations to weigh in considering the question 
of student deferment. 

The draft law itself reflects these two considerations. It jeal- 
ously guards the privilege of our youth to pursue education and 
also recognizes in unmistakable language the importance of sci- 
entific research and development. Our Committee on Armed 
Services drove this point home in writing the law two and a half 
years ago. ‘‘The Congress further declares,’’ the Act states, 
‘“‘that adequate provision for national security requires effort in 
the fields of scientific research and development and the fullest 
possible utilization of the nation’s technological, scientific and 
other critical manpower resources.’’ But at the same time it 
must not be forgotten that the Act imposes upon Selective Service 
a definite responsibility in the achievement and maintenance of 
the armed strength necessary to insure the nation’s security, for 
if the national security is not maintained, then our schools—our 
splendid educational processes—will be no more than memories. 

Permit me now to review briefly the pertinent provisions of 
this law which is now so meaningful to all of us, as well as to 
review subsequent regulations issued by the President under 
authority of the law and administered by the Director of Selec- 
tive Service. 

Under the law, local boards must postpone the induction of 
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college and university students who receive notices of induction 
after they have started an academic year. As is well known, this 
induction postponement is until the end of the academic year, 
and the work of the student requesting postponement must be 
satisfactory. 

The law also provides that a person pursuing a fulltime high 
school course, if ordered to report for induction before gradua- 
tion, shall have his induction postponed by his local board until 
the time of his graduation, or until he has attained his twen- 
tieth birthday. His work must be satisfactory, of course. 

Regulations issued pursuant to the Act give local boards the 
authority to defer persons whose activity in study, research or 
medical, scientific or other endeavors is found to be necessary to 
the maintenance of the national health, safety or interest. (Un- 
der these regulations, students properly enrolled in professional 
schools of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine and osteo- 
pathy are generally being deferred by their local boards.) 

So much for the draft law. In carrying it out, two years ago 
the Director of Selective Service appointed various professional 
and scientific advisory committees composed of outstanding indi- 
viduals in the fields of the healing arts, agricultural and biolog- 
ical sciences, engineering sciences, humanities sciences, physical 
sciences and social sciences. He asked these public-spirited men 
and women to explore the field of student deferments and to 
offer recommendations. 

The Healing Arts Advisory Committee concluded that the na- 
tional interest will require graduates of medicine, dentistry, vet- 
erinary medicine and osteopathy annually in numbers equal at 
least to the present level. It further recommended that students 
properly enrolled in the professional schools of these four pro- 
fessions and satisfactorily pursuing fulltime courses leading to 
graduation should be permitted to continue their studies until 
graduation. It was also recommended that preprofessional stu- 
dents who had been accepted for admission in one of these pro- 
fessional schools should be deferred and a procedure was sug- 
gested for identifying these students. My understanding is that 
the recommendations of this Committee were transmitted by the 
Director of Selective Service to the local boards in the Selective 
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Service System, and a certification system to identify these stu- 
dents was inaugurated. 

Following the report of the six scientific advisory committees 
in the fields of agricultural and biological sciences, humanitarian 
sciences and social sciences, General Hershey sent the local boards 
a Bulletin on August 10, 1950 giving three conditions under 
which local boards are warranted in considering college students 
for occupational deferment. These conditions are as follows (all 
three being required to exist to warrant consideration for de- 
ferment) : 

(1) The registrant must have completed at least one academic 
year of a fulltime course of instruction at a college, university 
or similar institution of learning; 

(2) The college or university at which the registrant last com- 
pleted an academic year of a fulltime course of instruction must 
certify that the registrant’s scholastic standing placed him among 
the upper half of his class; 

(3) The local board must be satisfied by the record of the reg- 
istrant’s actions in making normally required arrangements that 
he had fully intended prior to August 1, 1950, to enroll in a full- 
time course of instruction at a college, university or similar in- 
stitution of. learning for the academic year ending in the spring 
of 1951. 

The latest report and recommendations of the Six Advisory 
Committees, of which M. H. Trytten, Director, Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel, is General Chairman, was submitted at a meeting 
on December 18, called by General Hershey and attended by 
leaders in the world of education, industry, science, press and 
radio, labor, ete. 

The report stated that the Committees believed the nation 
must be prepared to face increasing competition between civil 
and military defense needs for the available manpower pool in 
(which, from the manpower data available to me, appears to be 
a considerable understatement). Therefore it is essential, the 
report went on, that highly trained specialized manpower be uti- 
lized where it can best serve the national interest, whether in 
military or non-military assignments. 

To insure ‘‘proper decisions by local boards in dealing with 
scientific, specialized and professional men,’’ the Committees ree- 
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ommended that the Selective Service System expand its central 
administrative organization to include special volunteer advisory 
committees in each major area of specialized training, and I 
think this proposal is eminently sound. These volunteer com- 
mittees would serve the Director of Selective Service and through 
him the State Director and local boards. They would advise the 
Director on manpower problems in their respective areas. They 
would present eivdence respecting registrants, and the relation 
between national military and civilian needs and the supply of 
qualified personnel in their fields of interest. 

The recommendations of the Committees can be summarized 
as follows: 

In the national interest, a flow of students selected for high 
promise, should be maintained at the college level in college 
curricula. 

(1) There should be established under Selective Service Regu- 
lations a class of registrants designated Class II-A(s) in which 
should be placed students of demonstrated educational aptitude. 

(2) Demonstrated educational aptitude should be defined 
through the use of two criteria, the achievement of at least a 
minimum score on a general classification test and on the main- 
tenance of a superior record of educational performance. The 
required level for each of these criteria should be adjustable to 
meet changing degrees of emergency and should be set so as to 
provide the best possible balance between the need for military 
manpower and the continuing need for additional trained per- 
sonnel. 

(3) Students deferred for education and training should have 
their period of liability under selective service extended beyond 
the period of liability set for others. 

I have gathered from General Hershey that he favors the gen- 
eral principle of establishing a flexible yardstick for deferment 
of qualified students, but he has correctly emphasized that the 
Congress will have to consider the matter and no immediate ad- 
ministrative action is to be taken along this line. 

As I have remarked previously, the present law prevents the 
induction of any student who has entered a college or university 
until the end of the academic year, which in most cases is the 
middle of June, or later. So virtually all college and university 
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students—providing they are doing satisfactory work—are not 
vulnerable to the draft until that time under the Act as it now 
exists. I would be less than frank with you if I did not express 
the belief that this situation is likely to be modified for the fu- 
ture, but I am not yet in a position to forecast in what direction 
the Congress is likely to go except that I think the mere fact of 
enrolment is to become much less of a factor than it has been, 
and academic capabilities and the nature of the course work are 
likely to become greater factors than heretofore. 

The great battle is, of course, whether every person should 
serve first and take his university training later in fields of na- 
tional interest, or whether persons suited for higher academic 
work should be deferred from service at the outset. This battle 
is, I sense from recent events, actively joined in academic circles 
already, but it has not yet been fully joined in the Congress, and 
again, I am unable to forecast the outcome. 

I am here today not so much to instruct as I am to listen and 
learn. I hope you educators will present a plan of your own. 
Members of Congress want to hear you as well as the military. 

In concluding these remarks, I must make one fundamental 
point very clear. 

Former President Herbert Hoover has very recently set forth, 
in a cogent, powerfully written statement, an argument that 
disavows the need for a large military ground force maintained 
by the American people. It is not my purpose to recapitulate 
the arguments set out in that address to the nation, particularly 
since I am sure that every person present is fully familiar with 
them. 

But my remarks today have had as their base the military 
contention that the nation must maintain 3,000,000 or more men 
in the armed forces, consisting in part of a ground Army of some 
20 or more divisions. If the Congress accedes to this program, 
my remarks and manpower data are pertinent to the problem 
facing you gentlemen in planning for the future. 

But if upon reexamination of these public policies the Con- 
gress concludes that the thesis of former President Hoover is 
more in accord with the national interest than the program enun- 
ciated by President Truman, then all of us may expect a great 
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lessening of the manpower tensions to which we have referred 
here. 

While I do not presume to be able to anticipate the course of 
the Congress on this most fundamental issue of all, I do want 
the Association of American Colleges to know that insofar as I 
am capable of accomplishing it, I shall see to it that the issue so 
properly raised is thoroughly, fully and objectively fought out 
in the Congress. 

Upon the conclusion reached in this great debate rests your 
problems in the universities and colleges in the United States. 

Let us all devoutly pray for Divine guidance in our efforts to 
arrive at a wise resolution of this greatest of all issues of our 
times. 
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SIR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 


PRESIDENT, CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


PERHAPS the most serious weakness from which the world is 

suffering today is the absence of a fundamental philosophy of 
life. It is dangerous not to know one’s view about the most 
important issues of life. Those who do know it go straighter to 
their goal, and are less liable to be deterred by obstacles or dis- 
couraged by failures. The history of the Church illustrates the 
power which clear convictions give; and in our own day it can 
be seen in the simple-minded devotion of the Communist to his 
course. We need convictions no less strong and definite in our 
very different course. | 

Further, in the absence of a definite philosophy, of clear ideas 
about right and wrong, we tend to drift. Strong people who 
know their minds can push us along, strong forces have us at 
their merey—forces such as power, money and sex. The tend- 
ency of the power motive, uncontrolled by right principle to 
sweep men away, is illustrated by Nazi Germany, and, at the 
moment, by Russia. Power is a temptation to states and insti- 
tutions: the forces to which the individual tends to succumb, in 
the abse of any controlling philosophy, are more commonly 
money and sex. There are few epochs where money has been a 
more dominant power and motive than in our own and none 
which has been so obsessed by sex. These are the marks of an 
age which has no controlling philosophy of life; but having lived 
for centuries in a society which, however imperfectly, gave a 
general acceptance to Christian standards, we have not real- 
ized our changed position. 

The first step to recovering a philosophy of life is to realize 
that we need one: this we have not yet fully realized. The next 
step is to find the right philosophy (to have the wrong one, as 
Nazism and Communism show, may be even more disastrous than 
to have none). The natural course for us is to turn to those be- 
liefs which have inspired and largely created the deeper life of 
Western civilization. That life owes much to Greek thinkers 
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such as Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. But for many centuries, 
Christianity (which adopted much from these courses) has been 
the dominant force in the spiritual life of the West, and it is to 
Christianity that we should naturally turn. 

Here we have to face the problem how to introduce Chris- 
tianity to a society that interprets it in different ways, and the 
majority of whose members are either very ignorant of it or re- 
ject it altogether or both. 

A start perhaps is best made by trying, in school and at college, 
to make people see Christ as a person living a human life in the 
actual world of his day, and to make them see the small Christian 
communities, as they are revealed in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the practical advice and admonitions to those communities 
recorded in St. Paul’s Epistles. That might be a way to give a 
picture of the Christian philosophy of life; and it would have 
the advantage of being concrete Christianity actually lived. 

At a later step would come abstract argument and reflection, 
the intellectual foundations necessary for a philosophy. 

The best educational approach to the subject at the university 
and adult stage might be something on the lines of the recom- 
mendations in the recent report on Indian university education 
which proposes that the following courses be taken in the three 
successive university years: a study of great religious teachers; 
selections from the great religious bodies of the world; the cen- 
tral problems of the philosophy of religion. 
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HOWARD F. LOWRY 
PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


[‘ IS a high personal privilege to be sharing in any enterprise 

with the President of Corpus Christi College. For some 
twenty-five years I have been increasingly in his debt, both for 
his writings in his own scholarly field and for his discussions of 
higher education. I have been so regularly persuaded by his 
view of liberal studies that I find it almost automatic to say 
‘‘amen’’ to the central thesis of his address this afternoon and 
to follow some of its ramifications as they affect our present prob- 
lems in America. If what I have to say makes any sense at any 
point, it is a fair bet that somehow you are still listening to him. 
For what does not make sense, he bears no responsibility. 

You will recall that Abraham Lincoln, as an Illinois lawyer, 
was not very methodical about his external affairs. He was 
almost innocent of a filing system. His memoranda were cards 
stuck in a drawer, a vest or a hat. But for really important 
matters he had one envelope marked, ‘‘When you can’t find it 
anywhere else, look in this.’’ Our colleges and universities have 
been looking fairly carefully in a very old envelope marked ‘‘ Re- 
ligion and Education.’’ We look into it again this afternoon as 
we hunt resources for our time. 

As we do so, let us first remember what our best scientists told 
us about themselves at the end of the war. They were afraid 
lest our wartime miracles of invention and production, our re- 
search teams and assembly lines trick us into believing that all 
we needed, in any national crisis, was necessity, the mother of 
invention, and her organized sons. They reminded us that the 
stepped-up discoveries of war were the harvest of years of quiet, 
obscure work, of seemingly useless information. They reasserted 
their faith in pure science and its hard-won stock of knowledge 
as the vital reservoir of the future. And men said, ‘‘Of course, 
this is so.’’ Then by swift analogy they saw something else— 
that maybe we cannot always summon by fiat or magic a quick 
belief in the dignity of man or whatever handsome slogan some 
new hour may need. Out of some stored-up account, out of the 
67 
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mind and heart in their longest and deepest nurture, are the 
issues of life. 

Let us remember also, if we can agree on it, that education has 
always had three faiths: first, anything knowable can eventually 
be known; secondly, about anything we know we can do some- 
thing; thirdly, minds and spirits—that is, people—are the crux 
of our familiar world, largely because they so greatly affect the 
world: 


Whatever flares upon the night 
Man’s own resinous heart hath fed. 


And education has been saying very loudly lately that what 
people need are values. Values spring full-bloom from every 
academic meeting. A friend of mine, a little weary of high- 
flown language, used to long before he died to attend at least 
one convention where there were no forward-looking men. It 
could just be that we already have more values than we know 
what to do with. Possessing them, men can still do what one 
United States senator used to say was the particular talent of 
two of his colleagues: ‘‘ They can stand at either end of a circular 
staircase and look each other straight in the eye.’’ There is a 
suspicion that what we need are not more values but a sense of 
deep, eternal sanction behind the values themselves—something 
that, even among our passions and instincts warring against 
them, gives them power to command and attract us. And the 
moment higher education wants to contribute any resource as 
powerful and useful as this to our contemporary life it has to 
become seriously concerned about religion. In the very nature 
of things this is so. 

And at this point, seeking further the ground of our thought 
today, let us not forget the peculiar reciprocity that has always 
existed between religion and liberal studies. We know that any 
decline of truly liberal education means a decline in dispositions 
and interests that foster religious inquiry. Likewise, high re- 
ligion seeks man’s highest cultivation. It welcomes the liberal 
flowering of his art and thought. Yet, practically, we know all 
this doesn’t work this way. There is a kind of culture that 
freezes or spurns religious faith. And surely we know also many 
forms of religious zeal that hardly sponsor lucidity and spacious- 
ness of mind. Multitudinous cults spawning one breach after 
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another against good sense and good taste fill educators with un- 
derstandable dread. E. B. White once said that when he wrote 
editorials he found it safer to write about liberty than about 
poetry. When he wrote about liberty all he got in return was 
letters about liberty, but when he wrote about poetry he got 
poems. Athens hasn’t always feared Jerusalem, but it has 
learned to fear what too often comes out of Jerusalem, assailing 
the liberal amenities of life. 

About liberal education itself, of course, we have not been 
wavering. In the last five years we have acquired a dim view 
of narrow specialization ; we have a new respect for what confers 
precision of mind, richness of imagination, depth of sympathy, 
freedom of inner resources. ‘‘Integration’’ is the sacred word. 
Too often this can mean a mere lust for breadth, of a very super- 
ficial kind—a mere extension on the college level of our national 
love of digests, books about books, and whatever flatters us into 
believing we are wiser than we are. Often this lust for breadth 
clarifies little; it merely puts the bewilderment of students on a 
broader basis. I met one undergraduate—a member, I feel sure, 
of no institution represented here today—who said there was at 
least one fine thing about a certain course he was taking: he 
didn’t understand it at all. This somehow reminds one of Mr. 
Charles Kettering’s recent observation that we still have one 
real cause to give thanks—we aren’t getting all the government 
we’re paying for. There is, of course, good breadth and bad 
breadth. And surely one of the tests of good breadth is this: 
does it go deep at the points it should go deep? Does it really 
raise the great questions of the human spirit or does it ignore 
them and proceed as if these never were? If our education has 
been thin, if it now has trouble producing resources for our 
present crisis, it is not so much because, as someone said, ‘‘our 
courses have been too broad or too narrow, but because they have 
so persistently dodged the fundamental issues of human life.’’ 

Now, of course, we see a change. There is a wide rebirth of 
religion in higher learning. We have become properly afraid of 
Western man cut off from the Hebrew-Christian culture that 
helped civilize him, from his surest ground of human dignity and 
brotherhood, of modern minds sick with their own inbreeding 
and their picayune concerns. In leading educational institu- 
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tions today, as one observer said, ‘‘autonomous departments of 
religion are being developed faster than men can be trained to 
teach in them.’’ 

Yet the very onrush of this movement can blind us to a subtler 
problem. To what extent does religious knowledge and inquiry 
penetrate in our curricula the other studies on which they have 
indisputable bearing? This question, much harder to get at, is 
rightly the concern of deans and presidents who should care 
about it on two grounds: its implication for religion and its im- 
plication for whole segments of our higher learning. The re- 
sources for our time lie in our complete mind, and this affects 
our complete mind. 

This question is being brilliantly and carefully studied in the 
new pamphlets on Religious Perspectives in College Teaching 
now being published by the Hazen Foundation, acting on a sug- 
gestion made three years ago by Professor George Thomas, of 
Princeton University. Five have appeared, treating of the im- 
plications of religion for classical studies, economics, English 
literature, philosophy, and history. Others are to come. And 
if I do no more this afternoon than turn somebody to these docu- 
ments I shall be content. They have a high level—scholarly, 
urbane, fair-minded, rich in illustration. They are so much 
more interesting than the papers that come to my desk in quad- 
ruplicate. Even one who has no particular care for religion can 
read them for the insights they have in their own field. Profes- 
sor Alfred Bellinger, of Yale, shows how classicists who give the 
religion of pagan writers only the ‘‘tolerance of inattention’’ 
are passing by much that is useful and illuminating. Professor 
Kenneth Boulding, of the University of Michigan, showing the 
usually disregarded connections between religion and economics, 
believes the coming expansion of knowledge in the social sciences 
constitute our greatest threat to ‘‘human dignity, welfare, and 

even existence.’’ Between us and the possible triumph of a new 
tyranny resting on ‘‘the unshakable foundation of the social- 
scientific knowledge of the manipulation of men’’—with its 
‘‘learning, ingenuity, and respectability’’—stands ‘‘that strange 
force in history which can only be called the Holy Spirit: the 
foolishness of God, the naivete of children, and the disreputabil- 
ity of saints, this spirit of Christ, of Divine Love. Unless men 
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ean be brought under the gentle domination of this spirit, all 
science is dismal, and leads to the damnation of man and not to 
his salvation, for knowledge leads to power, and power without 
holiness—i.e., the right will—is damnation.’’ The economist 
himself, brought by the complexities of his knowledge to ‘‘a kind 
of sophisticated conservatism of hopelessness’’ can quicken his 
intellectual and spiritual health by facing ‘‘the challenge of 
prophetic indignation,’’ by seeing how ‘‘only those who have in 
some measure walked the road to Emmaus know how far it 
stretches through history, and how the heart that is ‘strangely 
warmed,’ whether of a Paul, a Francis, a Fox, a Wesley, or a 
Booth can set great movements in motion and change the whole 
temper of an age.’’ Yet, Professor Boulding says, ‘‘the student 
of economics can get through his course and can be turned out as 
a full-fledged teacher of the subject without any awareness of 
these things.”’ 

I recently received a letter from a university that began, ‘‘We 
have a vacancy in the head of our department of English.’’ 
Professor Hoxie Fairchild does not imply that things are that sad 
all over the country, but he does lay bare the vacuity and poverty 
of any study of English literature unenriched by religion as ‘‘an 
essential factor in the history of literature and in the creative 
process.’’ He points out, with Professor Douglas Bush, how 
the new literary criticism has so widely retreated into a technical 
aestheticism, valuable to be sure, but wrong when it ‘‘evades its 
responsibilities’’ and does all it can ‘‘to create a moral vacuum.’’ 
Professor T. M. Greene likewise finds the counterpart of this 
when philosophy degenerates into a mere ‘‘intellectual game,’’ 
abandoning its basic search for reality and truth out of its fas- 
cination with ‘‘the rules and counters of an idle and irresponsible 
pastime.’’ And, if you have not read it, I shall not spoil by any 
preview, the superb study by Professor Harbison of Princeton, 
of the way religion can give to the historian something that con- 
stitutes his only really ‘‘adequate alternative to either dogma- 
tism or scepticism.’’ He substantiates the thesis of Professor 
Robert L. Calhoun, the thesis of the Hazen pamphlets, that 
‘‘religion and high intellectual enterprise belong together. Each 
gains from close association with the other. The two in conjunc- 
tion, but neither one by itself, can move with hope towards more 
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effective conquest of the chaos that again and again threatens to 
engulf human living.’’ This is the deep resource needed for our 
time, and higher education stands guilty of having done too little 
to provide it. Everyone now wants people with what John 
Dewey might term ‘‘religious attitudes.’’ But the attitudes do 
not arise by magic out of an education that spurns the religion 
which produces them. 

Our improvement in these matters will come when teachers 
and administrators see what has been blocking the study of re- 
ligion in our higher learning and divorcing religious considera- 
tions from the curriculum as a whole. It is far more than any 
nervousness about the separation of church and state. It is the 
resultant of three forces that today we can hardly do more than 
name. First of all, much academic scorn or indifference to re- 
ligion has been born of either ignorance or busyness. There are, 
of course, the honest thinkers who have made genuine investiga- 
tion and reluctantly, even wistfully, reject religious faith as an 
impossible assumption—as a retreat from reason and reality. 
But there is another group. In 1945-46, under the auspices of 
three foundations, sixteen highly respected scholars held faculty 
consultations in fifty three representative colleges and universi- 
ties. They widely discovered either hostility or apathy on the 
part of teachers who were still thinking about religion out of 
garbled childhood memories, conceiving of Divinity as a plot 
formed long ago against beauty and truth. They knew nothing 
of contemporary religious thought. They drew their conclusions 
on a basis of rumor and ignorance of primary sources they would 
have scorned in their own scholarly fields. Then there are the 
merely indifferent, so preoccupied with their own researches— 
and often nobly so—that they have frankly not allowed them- 
selves the disturbance of another kind of inquiry. Scornful 
though they would be of monasticism, they often occupy their 
own special kind of monastic cells in an academic isolation that 
can be, in some areas, a perfect rest-home for the mind. 

A second block arises from false notions of ‘‘objectivity’’ we 
all know pretty well by now. The Chaplain of Columbia Uni- 
versity has defined it exactly: ‘‘There has long been current 
an illusion that when one passionately holds a world-view that 
has no room for the supernatural, one is neutral, detached, objec- 
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tive and scholarly, but when one holds the somewhat roomier 
world-view which allows for the intersection of another dimen- 
sion, one is biased, doctrinaire. The fact is that whether one 
holds the secularist or the Judaeo-Christian world-view, one can 
display either spirit.’’ Precisely so. Objectivity lies, not in the 
nature of the belief, but in the nature of the believer. And it 
most certainly does not consist, to use Canon Wedel’s words 
which Mr. Pike reminds us of—it does not consist in making 
secularism a ‘‘compulsory option’’ and denying religious faith 
‘*a place among the live options’’ given to undergraduates. 

There is a third block. It is the kind of academic culture that 
becomes a vague substitute-religion, compounded of art, music, 
poetry and good intentions. There is even a subtler kind of 
what one might call the ‘‘emotion of unbelief,’’ of which we have 
many powerful and remarkable expressions. ‘‘One of Screw- 
tape’s favorite tricks,’’ Professor Fairchild reminds us, ‘‘is to 
encourage emotional experiences which enable us to feel religious 
without believing in religion’’—to rest content with a kind of 
“edifying humanism,’’ seducing us into a sort of lyrical dejec- 
tion or else a cocky sort of self-sufficiency. Colleges and univer- 
sities have grafted onto the Tree of Knowledge some very de- 
lectable fruits. Tasting them we can easily forget the other 
fruit of that ageless tree, the fruit of Death. 

These blocks removed or known for what they are, and re- 
ligion made a part of our education, what resources would be 
created for our time? The Christian feels, at least, they would 
be very great. Religion could furnish the vital pattern for the 
world we are now struggling to defend and improve. Our ene- 
mies do not like this pattern, though they do share some of it and 
make great capital of the part they share. But they defy all its 
deeper meanings. Now, when we ask young men to go out to 
defend those deeper meanings, let us not keep them ignorant of 
the faith that supports these meanings. And let us not be ig- 
norant ourselves. This faith can keep us from foolish reliance 
on force alone, can keep us from creating in America an empty- 
headed, empty-souled, steel-plated nation whose ultimate des- 
tiny would be to become, as Mr. Eisenhower says, ‘‘a corpse in 
armor.’’ It can give us power to keep two lines going simul- 
taneously—a realism about our defenses and a constant striv- 
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ing to keep alive in the world the lines of good will, a generous 
spirit by which even our enemy can be persuaded or scuttled, as 
he chooses. Our history is that of being either terribly tender or 
terribly tough, and our danger now is our old curious inability 
to be both at once. And here religion can help us, for one of its 
classic secrets is the power it conveys to be both resolute and 
loving. Moreover, a new sense of our faith can give to us edu- 
cators the unselfishness we need, now more than ever. Let us 
make sure we do nothing to bring us under the kind of charge 
made by a British novelist against certain misguided imperialists 
who, as he said, went out to do good and ended up by doing well. 
This is, of course, a time when we have to take what courage we 
ean from Dr. Johnson’s old reminder that any man with three 
dinners ahead of him has large prospects. And in a time when 
we all have to play by ear it is sheer arrogance to assume one 
knows the score. At the moment I happen to believe, for ex- 
ample, that in the national interest we cannot afford for all young 
men a two-year moratorium in higher education. The Russians 
can beat us in manpower any afternoon. Our superiority lies in 
skill, knowledge and maybe something in our minds and hearts 
they do not have. But if this view be wrong and there be some 
sheer numerical desperation in our present crisis that can be 
demonstrated to fair-minded men—military and civilian—then 
let us in the colleges not be blinded by any regard for our own 
budgets or by any other self-interested end. Religion can help 
us be that way. 

It can give us, finally, a deeper resource. It can remind us 
that the ultimate reality in this ultimate world is the individual 
human soul, who has meaning and endurance beyond the for- 
tunes of war and peace—that, in a particular way, man does 
transcend mankind. The product of such a faith is not, of 
course, unconcern for mankind. Indeed, it is the opposite—a 
new consecration to homely tasks, the patience of Job, the devo- 
tion of the martyrs, the hope of the prophets. It is not weak 
resignation but that nobility which Wallace Stevens speaks of as 
‘*a violence from within contending against the violence from 
without, imagination pressing back against the pressure of real- 
ity.’’ This kind of nobility gets things done. But, beyond suc- 
cess or failure, it has its own eternal perspective and thus its 
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power both to transform and to transcend time. Certainly it 
will save us from one sentimental remark one hears now so often 
—that, if we are settling into some long deep-freeze of civiliza- 
tion, if every man must carry his own Geiger-counter and every 
home have its reinforced concrete cellar, if Prometheus who stole 
the fire must burrow lest the civilizing flame now rain down on 
his own head, then we are little better than air-conditioned cave 
men. This is precisely the remark a Christian cannot make, for 
he knows better. He knows we possess two things the cave man 
did not have—the heritage of human culture and the astounding 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. These will keep him from any 
tawdry treason of despair. He knows that the ultimate in human 
evil came two thousand years ago, when the creature tried to 
destroy his own Creator. What happens now, some affair of 
bombs and germs, will seem as very little after that. On every 
side one hears, ‘‘ What an adjustment the modern mind must now 
make!’’ Whatadjustment? For the Christian, that adjustment 
was made long ago. What he has is a memory—a memory which, 
if now made real among men, can perhaps save their lives, and 
certainly their souls. He believes it should be made real in col- 
leges and universities, which are still among the corners of the 
earth where hope has not died. 

Little wonder intellectuals are now showing a new interest in 
religion. ‘‘When you can’t find it anywhere else, look in this.’’ 
Whether religion, as it has been said, ‘‘is a retreat from reason 
or a reassertion of the possibilities of reason is a debatable ques- 
tion’’—as always. ‘‘By all means, then, let it be debated.’’ 
The very inquiry, if rightly conducted, will produce, even among 
those who cannot find their own religious faith, those dispositions 
that arise from a distinguished quest, of which liberal education 
can be proud. Against these dispositions the sensual and the 
dark rebel in vain. 
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WHEN we discuss the topic ‘‘Creating Resources for This 

Time,’’ might it be in place to suggest that there are some 
resources already created that need to be rediscovered? Or, as 
we create wealth out of the great mineral resources which are 
found hidden under the earth’s surface, we may create spiritual 
wealth by employing these great realities which have been ob- 
scured by modern neglect. 

I refer to the simple fact of faith in the Living Christ of the 
Old and New Testaments. And since religion is a matter of per- 
sonal confession I simply want to testify to my belief that it is 
possible to be a cultured person in the best of American college 
tradition and to be at the same time a disciple of the God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. I cannot agree with those who feel that 
modern scholarship, be it in the field of the natural or the social 
sciences, has made impossible the faith which former generations 
have had in a God who has spoken to man through prophets and 
apostles, but supremely through One who is more than man and 
who gave us a new conception of God. I hold no brief for what 
is known as fundamentalism, which has been guilty of bigotry. 
But it might be in place for academicians to be honest and to 
admit that there is an intellectual snobbery that may be as far 
from the Truth we all claim we seek as is the ignorance of those 
who have zeal without knowledge. 

There is a precious healing herb in the field of religion which 
we treat as unintelligently as the dull swain in Milton’s Comus 
who ‘‘ Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon.”’ 

In this field are the rich deposits of devotional literature of 
the ages, comparable in style to the best in the English language. 
There is a treasury of religious music that is an unknown world 
to the devotees of the juke-boxes. Above all there is the litera- 
ture of the Bible itself, superior to the Best Books of any list, but 
a terra incognita in modern college education. 

The Ford Foundation, after its exhaustive preliminary inves- 
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tigation, came to the conclusion that ‘‘the critical problems which 
obstruct advancement in human welfare and progress toward 
democratic goals are today social rather than physical in charac- 
ter’’ and ‘‘the problems and opportunities of our time arise out 
of man’s relations to man—rather than his relation to the phys- 
ical world.’’ Yet, we are trying today to leave religion out of 
the social sciences. It would seem to me that the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the Association of American 
Colleges should lead the way to a re-discovery of the resources of 
religion, and give to religion the place it deserves in the realm 
of higher education. How great the challenge is may be illus- 
trated by a few sentences from Albert Outler’s summary of fac- 
ulty consultations on Religion in Higher Education (January 
1949 issue of The Educational Record) : ‘‘ As to faculty members, 
the consultants are surprised more often than they should have 
been at their naivete in religious matters. Both those who de- 
clared themselves ‘hostile’ or “neutral’ to religion revealed the 
most archaic and regressive notions about the contemporary re- 
ligious situation and the intellectual temper of modern liberal 
Christianity and Judaism. Most of them seem to rely on garbled 
childhood memories to tell them what religion is and their 
familiarity with the literature and living spokesmen of liberal 
religion was strangely scant for cultivated and intelligent people. 
Occasionally faculty members denounced religion as ‘supersti- 
tion,’ ‘pre-scientific benightedness,’ and ‘an emotional crutch,’ 
‘both useless and dangerous.’ A larger group were convinced 
that a humanistic or naturalistic creed was wholely adequate for 
amodern man. This conviction was balanced by about an equal 
number of devout, well-instructed churchmen who maintained 
their private ground but often chose to remain silent in public 
meetings. But the largest group of all were ‘just confused’; 
‘they are prepared to acknowledge some responsibility for the 
religious conviction of their students but they don’t know how 
to go about it.’ ’’ 

It would seem that the words of Jesus still are true, that the 
truth of the Lord of heaven and earth is hid from the wise 
and understanding. Yet, they are available as resources for 
these times to those who honestly and persistently and humbly 
would seek them. 
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DO NOT think that I was asked to discuss ‘‘The Role of the 
Colleges in This Crisis’’ with any idea that this paper would 
be devoted to expressions of loyalty or to pleas that educators 
cooperate in this national emergency. The record of American 
colleges speaks with no uncertain tone, and there is no reason to 
doubt that in this emergency also the institutions of higher edu- 
cation will do whatever is possible to make this nation more 
secure. The need for cheer leaders at this meeting is not ap- 
parent. 

It would seem that next to whatever we can do for the safety 
of the nation, our duty is to see that our colleges survive. But 
such a statement will not be well received in some quarters. 
During the Depression I recall that a well-known writer made a 
plea, full of sarcasm—or more accurately sneers—in which he 
suggested that the churches be used as dormitories for the unem- 
ployed. There was nothing inherently wrong with the sugges- 
tion, which had been made previously by many clergymen and 
vetoed by the health authorities, but the writer very obviously 
thought that the merit of his idea was that it would give the 
churches something useful to do. If you will notice, when there 
is a discussion of the role of the colleges in a national emergency, 
there is usually a considerable effort to suggest some way in 
which the colleges can quit being educational institutions and 
start doing something useful. 

Perhaps more remarkable is the fact that educators themselves 
seem to be seized with embarrassment at the very thought of doing 
anything to preserve their existence. They seem to feel that it 
is unpatriotic, if not downright indecent, to talk about the sur- 
vival of colleges and universities when individuals are called upon 
to make great personal sacrifices for the sake of the country. 
Of course, this is not necessarily true of college presidents indi- 
vidually. By now there will have been as many college presi- 
dents in Washington as there are blank pages in a freshman’s 
notebook. One of the fraternity told me several weeks ago that 
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he had already called for help from two senators and sixteen 
congressmen. But even in this private struggle for survival the 
college president will carefully phrase his requests. He will not 
say that Old Podunk must live; he will explain that he is think- 
ing only of immediate service to the nation in the emergency. 

That the colleges would close their doors if this would add to 
the safety of the nation is greatly to the credit of the country’s 
educational leaders. But assuming always that we shall do 
everything that is within our power for the armed forces, we 
should not allow a false modesty to keep us from assessing 
soberly the damage that can be done to this country by thought- 
lessly cutting off the nation’s supply of educated men. Perhaps 
an illustration will help. 

I happen to be among those who believe that the greatest pos- 
sible freedom in our business enterprises is desirable. I know 
enough to realize that no absolute freedom can exist or ever did 
exist. But I am one who believes in free enterprise, if we could 
get a little more enterprise to go with our freedom. This is not 
a boast nor an apology, simply a statement of fact to serve as the 
basis of my illustration. 

Believing as I do that a healthy economy with the basic charac- 
teristics which have marked us off from certain other systems is 
highly desirable and a part of that way of life that we make so 
much fuss about, I have no hesitancy, no sense of shame, no 
apology in saying that I want to protect our nation’s economic 
life while we are protecting our political life. If we have to 
sacrifice economic security to prevent this country’s falling into 
the hands of its foreign enemies, then we shall do so, of course. 
But to keep out foreign enemies at the expense of permanently 
surrendering our domestic freedoms does not appeal to me. If 
we have to do it, we shall do it; but we don’t have to be happy 
about it. I am not saying that John Doe must be protected in 
his one hundred thousand dollar salary, nor that Richard Roe 
must continue to draw twenty-five dollars a day with time and a 
half for overtime. Nor am I raising the flag for dear old Gen- 
eral Electric. But no sneers from my learned friends will keep 
me from stating my position: I believe that in the midst of our 
preparations for war—a war that we hope will not come—we 
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should protect so far as we can the basic goods we are proposing 
to defend. 

Such a statement does not seem to me either foolish or un- 
patriotic. It seems to me axiomatic that we should determine 
what we want to save, and then save it. To use an extreme ex- 
ample: if we decide that the communist way of life is better than 
our own, let us not sacrifice the lives of millions of young men 
fighting. It would be better to get one of our more experienced 
letter-writers to drop a note to Mr. Stalin asking him to ‘‘come 
and get it.’’ 

This illustration may serve as a round-about way of approach- 
ing the statement which we all believe, that higher education is a 
part of that American life we are trying to save. To be sure, if 
suspension of our colleges is necessary to meet a great emergency, 
we must suspend. But the preservation of the colleges of this 
country is a legitimate aim of this nation, and for its expression 
there should be no apology. As educators, we have done many 
things that we ought not to have done, and we have left undone 
many things that we ought to have done; but there is health in 
us. A larger per cent of our population go to college than of 
any other country in the world, and we believe this is as it should 
be. If some go who should not, it is more bearable than that so 
many ought to go who cannot. And neither fault will be reme- 
died by the death of any considerable part of the institutions 
which now exist. 

Nor is the higher education which is so large a part of our 
life confined to certain subjects. No one in this presence would 
be foolish enough to disparage the natural sciences or their ap- 
plications. But the public seems recently to have discovered the 
sciences and their practical derivatives, especially medicine and 
engineering. Certainly, we must continue the stream of young 
men and women educated in these disciplines. But a little 
thought may save us from dangerous concessions. For example, 
among the 21 men who hold highest office in the executive and 
judicial branches of our federal government—the President, the 
Vice President, the members of the Cabinet and of the Supreme 
Court—there is not to be found one scientist, one doctor or one 
engineer. The 531 men and women who compose the Congress 
of the United States, whatever their earlier training, are not 
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there as scientists or doctors or engineers. They are supposed 
to know much about the various aspects of this country and 
about the world; but they are not valued as physicists or special- 
ists in the treatment of cancer. The sum of the matter is that 
without scientific training we may die of disease or at the hands 
of our enemies, but that with a country full of scientists, ig- 
norance in high governmental places may kill us anyhow. 

Let it be clear also that in representing higher education we 
are not representing a luxury business. We are not making fur 
coats or diamond bracelets, we are doing what the American 
people have wanted to have done during the entire one hundred 
sixty seven years of the Nation’s existence: trying to provide the 
highest opportunities for all sorts and conditions of people. The 
institutions of this country are not playgrounds for the children 
of the rich. A good part of our students must work to pay at 
least part of their expenses. For this reason our national leaders 
should be very clear as to their meaning when they refer to the 
continuation of higher education in this country as some sort of 
**discrimination.”’ 

Take, for example, the question of deferring the induction of 
men in college until the end of the semester or college year. 
Once or twice I have seen references to this as discrimination in 
favor of college students. The assumption seems to be that col- 
lege students are able to go and come at their pleasure, and that 
therefore allowing a college student to finish a semester or a year 
is discrimination. The truth is that most college students are 
not financially able to break off in the middle of a college year 
and then return at some later time and repeat their work, so that 
in actuality taking a student before he can complete the semester 
in which he is enrolled is a discrimination against the poorer 
students—the sons of the rich can come back when they please. 

Much the same thing can be said about the plans which have 
been proposed for universal military training. There seems to 
be little concern to work out a plan which would enable the poor 
student to do his military training in a way that would do least 
damage to his educational program, yet it is the poor student 
who may have to choose between his military training and his 
education. The poor student must finance his education as soon 
as possible in order to support himself and maybe his family. 
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The rich student can extend the time of his college work by one 
or two years without giving thought to his financial situation. 

I am saying this because there needs to be more clarity in our 
thinking about college students. If the safety of this Nation re- 
quires the immediate induction of every college man in America, 
no one of us would lift his voice against it. All that I am sug- 
gesting is that the leaders of this country should, in making their 
plans, give some thought to the hundreds upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of students who cannot afford to repeat courses, who must 
complete their education as soon as is consistent with their serv- 
ice to the country. If possible, we ought not to discriminate 
against these students. 

There is something else which should be said about our private 
colleges and this is a very good group in which to say it. From 
almost the beginning of this nation there have been two kinds of 
institutions of higher learning: private and public, or as Presi- 
dent Butler used to call them, governmental and non-governmen- 
tal. This, of course, is a simplification, as you can readily un- 
derstand by reading that excellent little book, The Modern Um- 
versity, recently edited and in part written by President Clapp 
of Wellesley. But in the main it is true. While Continental 
universities were under the control and patronage of the State, 
American institutions were controlled in divers ways. It made 
for confusion, but it also made impossible what happened in 
Germany, the ready taking-over by the Hitler Government of 
instrumentalities of higher education. The control of our col- 
leges and universities by different groups, some of them semi- 
political (if not altogether political), some of them by voluntary 
groups of various kinds, has worked for the betterment of our 
total education. The interplay between the two groups has been 
for the good of each, and we do not believe that we shall be the 
better if this difference ceases to exist. 

This is not to say that it is part of the natural law that Old 
Podunk must survive. All of our colleges were not conceived in 
wisdom and brought forth in strength. On the banks of one of 
the most beautiful streams in Texas—there are streams in Texas 
—stand the ruins of a rather large building which once housed 
a college. According to the story which I like to believe, a new 
president came to the college many years ago. Tradition says 
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that he was a Harvard man. Anyway, he revised the curricu- 
lum, raised entrance requirements and educational standards and 
changed the college into a high school. 

Whatever happens to Old Podunk, however, we do want to 
preserve our institutions, colleges and universities. But if there 
were no national emergency, non-governmental colleges would 
still be in a difficult position. Salaries are too low for the kind 
of people we want. With the increased staff made necessary by 
the larger enrolments the problem has become acute. A col- 
league of mine made the helpful suggestion a few years ago that 
we regard all colleges as missionary institutions and pay accord- 
ingly. But I fear that there are not that many missionaries. 
Even if there were, the facilities are still inadequate. Libraries 
and laboratories need strengthening, and parents seem to want 
their children to live in a style to which they hope they will be- 
come accustomed. The ‘‘atmosphere’’ about which the small 
colleges, in particular, used to talk so much does not any longer 
seem to have much sales value. 

It is no wonder then that college administrators have begun 
to look with longing toward the fleshpots. For many years these 
administrators have tried to explain the facts of life to heads of 
departments who seemed to think that all that was necessary was 
‘to make an appropriation.’’ It is natural then that the admin- 
istrators should begin to wonder if someone cannot make them 
appropriations. 

In the early years of this century, some church colleges began 
to feel the need of money, real money. Their constituents did 
not seem able or willing to furnish the amounts needed, and the 
colleges looked about for other sources. In those days the great 
foundations seemed a good place to look, but the impression got 
abroad that these foundations did not look kindly on church- 
related institutions. There are those who think that many insti- 
tutions in this country seceded from their ancient allegiances for 
this reason. Whether this be true or not, the situation has 
changed radically since those days. For one thing, the founda- 
tions no longer look with disfavor on church connection. For 
another thing, these same foundations have changed their poli- 
cies and no longer give large sums for endowment. Now the 
source for large maintenance funds is the government. It may 
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be that we are in a period when the non-governmental institutions 
will again change their allegiance out of the need to meet the 
legitimate demands of their own growth. 

Whatever the future may be, however, we are faced with an 
emergency ; and we must meet the emergency wisely, not for our 
sakes but for the country’s sake. If we are to enter a short-term 
war, we can close our doors if necessary. But if we are in an 
emergency which, as we are told, may continue for ten or twenty 
or thirty years, then we cannot close our doors. If we did, in 
twenty years there would hardly be a young man or woman in 
the country able to step into places of responsibility in govern- 
ment or in business. Nor will it help much to educate a very 
few people. The genius of our country is widespread education. 

In this present national emergency the colleges and universities 
will be damaged. There seems no escape from this. Our legiti- 
mate concern then is how we may offset this damage as much as 
possible. Moreover, we ought to recognize that the task of the 
military is not to save the colleges. Their assignment is to do 
something else. In doing their job they should do what is pos- 
sible for the colleges if consistent with national safety. Beyond 
that I do not think we have a right to ask them for aid. We do, 
however, have a right to point out that unnecessary damage to 
education ought not to be inflicted. 

How far can the private colleges ask for government help? 
There has been a lot of foolish talk about help from government 
sources, and it does no good to make a fetish of our independence. 

Personally, I do not think that our essential character as non- 
governmental institutions is imperiled by receiving government 
pay for services rendered. Military units should pay their way, 
and research should be paid for whether it is done for private 
corporations or for some governmental unit. It is true that each 
institution must use its own judgment. We have always said 
that a college which depends almost entirely upon tuition is in 
a vulnerable position. It would seem that the college or univer- 
sity that gets a large proportion of its money from government 
contracts over any long period of time is equally or even more 
vulnerable. Tuition is paid by many people; government con- 
tracts may be granted by a relatively few individuals. 

Whether we like it or not, we shall possibly be receiving for a 
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long time to come students whose expenses are largely paid by 
the government after the fashion of the veterans now so rapidly 
departing from our colleges. With an army of four or five mil- 
lions, it is too much to expect that lawmakers will not make some 
provision for them when they leave the service. Five million 
soldiers have lots of parents and kin, and many of them vote. 
We may not believe in this kind of subsidy, but what we believe 
will possibly not make much difference. Experience with the 
veterans leads many of us to say that control by government in 
this kind of subsidy has been negligible in the past. Perhaps it 
will continue to be so. 

I hesitate to make this next statement, since I view the pro- 
posal with distaste. But honesty compels me to say that, if 
there be no other way in which to save particularly the small col- 
leges which cannot secure military units because it is not to the 
Nation’s interest to train these units in small numbers, then a 
direct government subsidy to save these institutions until the 
soldiers can return would be as legitimate as subsidies to farmers 
or to manufacturers. This seems to me a dangerous step, but it 
would be better than closing hundreds of colleges, perhaps for- 
ever. 

It seems to me that it would be far better if a determined effort 
were made to arouse our communities to the gravity of the situa- 
tion in terms of the immediate present and of the future. I have 
no doubt that this can be done successfully, although I confess 
doubts as to whether it can be done in time to meet the emergency. 
It is true, I think, that we are going to have to change our minds 
about the nature of the support of independent colleges. The 
day is rapidly approaching when large sums for endowment can- 
not be secured, and when secured the value of the income may be 
lowered so far as to make the endowment worth little. Sustain- 
ing funds given year by year, as our alumni funds are now given, 
may be the solution for the independent college. 

For such funds from business particularly we have a legiti- 
mate claim, and what is perhaps more to the point a cause that 
it is to the selfish interests of business to support. I have been 
led to believe that business, particularly big business, is interested 
in the preservation of what is called ‘‘free enterprise.’’ This 
may mean many things or nothing, but the present paper is not 
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devoted to an explication of the term. Suffice it to say that, on 
any reasonable interpretation, about all the free enterprise left in 
this country, outside of business itself, is free enterprise in edu- 
eation. Of course when we talk about free education, we usually 
mean education ‘‘for free;’’ only the AAUP seems to be inter- 
ested in any other kind of freedom. But 48% of all the college 
and university students in the United States attend institutions 
where they must consciously and openly pay part of the costs of 
their education and where the control of the institution is in the 
hands of a group that was not appointed or elected by any po- 
litical unit. It is true that students work their way through 
practically every institution in America, but some of us think it 
is heartening that practically one half of all students in this 
country are told that they must pay something for their educa- 
tion as tuition, unless indeed they are honored with scholarships. 
And it is heartening that almost half of the college students in 
America go to institutions which are not controlled by any 
unit of government. 

Now there are three times in human life when people are par- 
ticularly susceptible: when they are young and ambitious; when 
they are sick and helpless; when they are old and cannot work. 
Already in this country practically every hospital is built, at 
least partly, with government funds. The doctors—bless their 
hearts—are talking themselves into socialized medicine as fast 
as they can. The old are on social security. But one half of the 
college students in this country are still being educated in pri- 
vate institutions in which the student is told that if he wants to 
get more education than his brethren, he must pay more. 

It may be that these, too, will pass away. Then we shall all be 
educated by the government, treated by government doctors in 
government hospitals when we are sick, taken care of in our old 
age by government checks and deposited in government ceme- 
teries in government coffins when we die. But when all this is 
done—and there is nothing fanciful about it, for most of it is 
here now—just who will go out and do battle for dear old free 
enterprise ? 

I am constantly shocked at the apparent assumption made by 
so many of our leaders, especially those in business, that a free 
social order is something that everyone has always wanted in all 
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places and all times. Of course, the idea of a man being free to 
make his living in any way which his abilities allow him is a new 
idea in history. It is so new that even in this country where 
free land and the circumstances of history have all been favor- 
able, we have never achieved our goals. And in most places in 
the world the very idea has never occurred to most people. 

Not only is the idea so new that most of the world has not been 
aware of any need for this kind of free enterprise, but the idea is 
so new that it can easily be lost. All of us have an illustration, 
although we do not talk much about it. I suspect that most of 
us have loan funds that we cannot use. Nobody wants to borrow 
money on which to go to college. When these loan funds were 
set up, there were many who rejoiced in such help. Our present 
generation of college men and women are as good as any in the 
past, but they have been brought up in a different atmosphere. 
Consequently, our scholarships are usually accepted; our loans 
are not wanted. People do change their habits. 

If the independent college passes out of the picture, it is only 
one more step toward the complete socialization of the country. 
If that is for the best, let it be. But the tragedy is that those 
who have the greatest pecuniary interest in preserving a spirit of 
independence in the people, in persuading people to continue to 
depend upon their own efforts rather than upon government sub- 
sidies, do not sense the danger that is so immediate. And yet 
these are the only ones who have sufficient funds to see that the 
American independent college does not perish from the earth. 

The fault is not altogether with American business. We have 
not told our story too well. There are many men who would 
give good money for a guarantee that college professors would 
never criticize big business. We have not done our part in per- 
suading these men that such a guarantee would be worthless and 
unhealthy in a society of free men, but that the total impact of 
independent institutions for the young is something that can 
never be calculated. I am not for one moment suggesting that 
American colleges sell their souls for financial support; but I am 
saying that we are a part of a total system that in some ways 
stands or falls together. When our economic system breaks, the 
great endowment will go along with the support of the smallest 
college. 
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Of course, we prefer to put our appeal upon more fundamental 
issues. We need the freedom to experiment, to reach certain 
segments of our population with certain types of institutions, to 
teach as we think it right to teach, although our colleagues may 
point out the error of our ways. For this we need as much free- 
dom as we can have. This freedom will never be absolute. We 
may be free from political pressures and be subject to others 
just as annoying, but in diversity is our strength. 

Whatever our plea, whether on the high grounds of public 
pronouncement or on the less academic grounds of private appeal, 
we have a case and we need not be ashamed. We are not the 
only sufferers in a national emergency. Nothing that is said 
here is to be taken as a claim to a unique position as the victims 
of our times. But we are a part of that American life which we 
love, and our obligations require of us that we refuse to be un- 
dertakers at the funeral of non-governmental education in this 
country. Whether we look to emergency subsidies—which God 
forbid—or to assistance from those who for their own sake as 
well as for the country’s sake cannot afford to let free enterprise 


in education die, we must stand firm in our conviction that the 
colleges must do all that they can in service to our people in this 
national emergency—and our services will not be small—and that 
the colleges must survive. 





THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGES IN THIS CRISIS 


CELESTIN J. STEINER 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


(CONSISTENT with the mood of realism in which this annual 

meeting was planned and has been conducted up to this 
point, I approach my subject, ‘‘The Colleges in This Crisis,’’ 
from an ideological point of view. 

What is the nature of this crisis with which our colleges are 
faced? We have been engaged in a unique police action which 
has cost us millions of dollars, precious equipment, national pres- 
tige and a substantial part of our trained officers and men. A 
national emergency has just been proclaimed as a prelude to per- 
haps another World War, the third in the lifetime of most of us. 
Our nation desperately needs military manpower which, un- 
doubtedly, must be recruited, in a good part, from young men 
who are actual or potential college students. As a matter of 
course, our colleges must stand ready to make every contribution 
in their power to the military program of the nation. This is 
the military crisis. 

The withdrawal of students from our campuses and the induc- 

tion of prospective students into the armed forces in place of 
matriculation in our colleges will, undoubtedly, result in serious 
financial losses. This is another phase of the crisis with which 
our colleges are faced. 
_ But grave as are the military and financial aspects of the na- 
tional crisis, there is still another and even more serious crisis, 
as far as our colleges are concerned. It is of this crisis that I 
propose to treat. 

Our nation has won two World Wars, the second so decisively 
that the enemy was brought to its knees in abject unconditional 
surrender. If there is to be a third World War—which God 
forbid—we are convinced with good reason that we will ulti- 
mately win again. But our own experience is witness to the 
fact that we have never won a peace; nor is there any reason to 
believe that we are in a better position today to win the peace 
than in the past. 
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In order to win a war and then restore and maintain the tran- 
quility of order, which is true peace, statesmanship—in terms of 
leaders endowed with high moral character and political wisdom 
—is absolutely essential. Such statesmanship has been lacking 
in our nation for the past quarter century. In deep humility, 
I believe that we, who are charged with the administration and 
instruction in our schools, must accept a great part of the re- 
sponsibility. For if citizens of statesmanlike stature do not 
come from our schools and our colleges, whence can we ex- 
pect them to come? 

So the dilemma our nation faces is this: on the one hand there 
is an imperative need of men in the armed forces, on the other 
hand there is an equally imperative need of socially and morally 
responsible citizens and politically effective leaders who can co- 
operate in constructing a durable peace. 

I note that most of the recent recommendations made to selec- 
tive service amount substantially to this, that all young men 
physically fit should be inducted into the armed forces imme- 
diately upon the completion of high school. Ordinarily, mili- 
tary service would be at least for two years. Some of the in- 
ductees, after a short period of basic training, might be assigned 
to colleges in such special programs as medicine, engineering, 
physical and chemical research. These are the programs abso- 
lutely essential to adequate military defense and the prosecution 
of war. If we ask, but what about the social sciences, the lib- 
eral arts—is no provision to be made for these? We should not 
be surprised if we receive the answer that if our colleges and 
universities have failed in the past to produce the type of citi- 
zen and leader that our country needs, what reason have we to 
think that they will be able to produce such citizens and leaders 
in the future ? 

And so the most important challenge with which we are faced 
today is not to survive the financial crisis, not merely to provide 
physical facilities for ROTC and special military programs, nor 
even to make available professional and scientific training for 
soldiers in the field and for sustaining forces behind the lines. 
All these are important. All this our colleges can and must do. 
Nevertheless, the most effective contribution we can make to our 
nation will be to achieve the primary purpose of education. 
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This purpose may be described in a variety of ways. Whatever 
the description, it calls on us to prepare men aud women who are 
personally content, socially and morally responsible and politi- 
eally effective. 

Granted our high proficiency in producing doctors, natural 
scientists, technologists, business and professional men, there is 
plenty of evidence at hand to show that we have failed in part in 
our primary purpose. And this failure has placed our nation 
at a disadvantage in the past and promises, eventually, to make 
our culture crude and unstable, and keep our nation politically 
inept and insecure. Bernard Iddings Bell in Life Magazine, 
October 16th, has this to say of our American education. I 
quote: ‘‘These four, then, are the grievous criticisms being lev- 
eled today against American education. It neglects the basic 
disciplines, it tends to turn out graduates who expect the cheap 
success of reward without labor. It denies our society the train- 
ing of leadership by madly mixing technology and liberal learn- 
ing... . By treating religion as a dispensable diversion, it de- 
a the young of allegiance to any spiritual compulsion 
greater than love of country.’’ 

Within the limited time available, it is impossible to do more 
than suggest certain steps to be taken, if the shortcomings in our 
present day education are to be corrected. 

I. There must be clear understanding of objectives on the 
part of administration, faculty and students. 

Moreover, all those who participate in the educative process 
should understand the inter-relationship of all curricular and 
co-curricular programs and the relation of these to the objec- 
tive of the whole educational program. Only by such integra- 
tion can we expect to produce integral men and women. There 
is all too much foundation for the cynical charge that our rigidly 
departmentalized, credit-hour-conscious educational system 
gives to the nation fragmentary, quantitative persons rather than 
integrated, qualitative American men and women. 

II. We must beware of assuming that thinking rationally and 
living purposefully are intuitive achievements not requiring rigid 
discipline and careful training. 

III. We must place constant emphasis on the basic things in 
our American way of life. Here may I quote again from Ber- 
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nard Iddings Bell: ‘‘For society there is danger of the gravest 
instability when its youth are unchallenged in the impression 
that one may eat one’s cake and have it too, that there can be 
reward without quest, wages without work, a master’s prestige 
without a master’s skill, . . . national security without indi- 
vidual sacrifice.’’ 

IV. We must teach a true concept of freedom, not as mere 
arbitrary choice but liberty under law, divine and human, lib- 
erty within a framework of responsibility. 

V. We must work with the home and the Church in putting 
adequate emphasis on religious and moral values. Our Country 
and our schools, as we well know, were founded by those who 
wisely considered religion and morality of primary importance. 

I quote here from Washington’s Farewell Address of 1796: 
‘*And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded 
to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.’’ 
I have a second quotation from the great Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787: ‘‘ Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education should forever be encouraged.’’ The sense 
of these quotations and of our whole early history is crystal clear. 

Effective education, that is, education that prepares men and 
women for life must always include, yes, even emphasize, moral 
and religious values. By moral values I do not mean merely 
those qualities of honesty, cooperativeness, respect for other in- 
dividuals, which educators call ‘‘spiritual values.’’ Important 
and substantial as these are, they are not enough. Moral values 
stem from the moral or natural law implanted in man’s nature 
by the Creator Himself. Belief in this moral law and in moral 
values is firm and unshakable principally in those who believe in 
God. And belief in God is intimately bound up with religious 
values—those values, namely, which arise from an apprehension 
and appreciation of God’s relationship to us and the relationship 
of each one of us to God. 

Soviet Communism that threatens us today from without is 
anti-individual, anti-free enterprise, anti-American-way-of-life, 
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but more than anything else it is anti-God. It is a deeply dis- 
turbing fact, however, that the God who is barred from entering 
the countries behind the Iron Curtain is also more and more 
barred from our own schools, our democratic councils and our 
national life. An anonymous editorial writer in a national 
weekly has asked, ‘‘ What else could you expect ?’’ ‘‘Many Ameri- 
cans,’’ he said—‘‘and this is notably true of our college trained 
leaders—know precious little about religion and morality. If 
our leaders long misappraised the intrinsic evil in Marxism, 
should this surprise us? You cannot educate hundreds of thou- 
sands of college students on pragmatism, positivism, behaviorism, 
Deweyism, Freudianism, skepticism, agnosticism or even pure 
hedonism and expect to produce a generation with a passion for 
‘the values of Western Civilization.” The undogmatic modern 
mind has been ‘liberated’ from those values.’’ 

I submit to you members of the Association of American Col- 
leges that though we all join in wanting to keep a proper separa- 
tion of Church and State inviolable, we cannot, without grave 
peril to the purity and perpetuity of our democratic way of life, 
allow influential individuals and groups in our country to bar 
God and God-inspired moral and religious values from the at- 
mosphere, guidance, example and teaching in our schools and 
colleges. 

You may object that I am assuming falsely that any consid- 
erable part of the present national crisis is due to the factors 
from within our nation. I would not minimize the treachery 
and ambitions of Soviet Russia, nor what is happening in Korea 
and in other parts of the world. I am convinced, however, that 
these are but symptoms of a disease that is infecting our own 
world too. Even though there were no threat from without in 
the form of Soviet aggression, are we as a nation in a condition 
favorable to genuine peace? It is well and good to talk of 
Americans as a peace-loving people. We are; and yet there is 
the disturbing persuasion that somehow a great many are peace- 
loving provided there is no clash between law, human or divine, 
and their own individual inclinations; whereas genuine peace 
consists in the tranquility of order—the acceptance and ob- 
servance of law in the mind, the heart and the will. 

In this hour those who produce the materials of war and our 
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military leaders who train and lead our armed forces in battle 
are vitally important to our nation. It is they who must set up 
our military defenses. It is they who must fight our battles in 
the sky, on the oceans and on land. We have pledged our full 
resources to help their efforts. Meanwhile, however, we must be 
true to the task that is peculiarly and perennially ours—the task 
of building our students up to the intellectual, social and moral 
stature which they must attain if they are to cooperate effec- 
tively in establishing an enduring peace. It is often said, as a 
kind of truism, that education should prepare men for life in our 
times. This is true, but it needs an accurate interpretation lest 
it deprive us of the inspiration and example of past times. The 
schools and colleges of our forefathers’ times, whatever short- 
comings they may have had, did recognize perhaps better than 
we do that education builds moral character and inculcates a 
sense of personal and social responsibility or it does not fulfill 
its function. 

The most important challenges, then, with which we are faced 
in this hour are these: 

I. To give to our nation statesmen, that is, citizens and poten- 
tial leaders who are personally content, morally and socially re- 
sponsible and politically effective. 

II. To humbly acknowledge past shortcomings, and courage- 
ously take steps to correct these. 

III. To fearlessly point out to the leaders of our nation the 
urgent necessity and great wisdom of granting to the colleges 
and universities of the nation the opportunity to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility. 

A few days ago a friend of mine called attention to a state- 
ment in a national magazine that seems strikingly pertinent to 
the challenges cited above and to the main point I am trying to 
make in this discussion. I quote: ‘‘What are we trying to 
achieve by a system of drafting military manpower? To build 
up our armed forces, regardless of the damage done to American 
society? Or to recruit the maximum manpower we can get with 
the minimum damage to our democratic society? The AAU 
plan, while paying lip-service to the latter ideal, seems to reveal 
an obsession with the doctrinaire concept of equality of sacrifice. 
This is a highly individualistic concept. The interest of society 
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in the present emergency far outweighs the interest of the indi- 
vidual: it is immeasurably more important to balance the mili- 
tary versus the medical, political, social and religious needs of 
America than to put every boy in the same pigeonhole. Let us 
be mature. We are not in our present predicament merely be- 
cause we lacked soldiers and sailors and airmen. We started 
getting into it, indeed, when we had 12 million of them. We are 
in a predicament because the American people as a whole, and 
many public officials in particular, failed to understand the com- 
plex political and social situations of Europe and Asia, failed to 
understand the motivation of Marxists, failed to understand 
political theory, failed to understand geography and history. 
To prevent a repetition of these same mistakes, is it enough to 
produce a generation of GI’s and nuclear physicists? We have 
been outwitted and outmaneuvered. We need statesmen at least 
as much as generals. We need men of balanced and humane 
judgment at every level of our national life.’’ 

With the deepest sincerity and, I hope, with high patriotism, 
I conclude with this solemn warning. Materials of war piled 
mountain high, superbly manned ships on our seas, planes in 
our skies and millions of well trained, adequately armed march- 
ing men will win wars but never the tranquility of order that is 
Peace. May God give us all the light to understand this truth 
so erystal clear from experience and the very nature of men 
and things. 











COLLEGE FINANCES IN THIS CRISIS 


DAVID A. LOCKMILLER 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


EETINGS of leaders of American institutions of higher 
learning are usually interesting and sometimes amazing. 

We are generally in a state of crisis although its intensity may 
vary, and we frequently dignify normal occurrences and antici- 
pated happenings with the title of problems. This time I think 
we really have a crisis, and we must take care that it does not 
become a panic. It confronts higher education with serious 
problems, but these must not be confused with problem colleges. 

Most of us represent liberal arts colleges or universities having 
such colleges. And yet how many of us possess that serenity of 
spirit and balanced perspective traditionally associated with the 
liberal arts? We have grown accustomed to sensitive and er- 
ratic temperaments in the field of business and finance, and we 
are not surprised when political leaders veer rapidly with chang- 
ing opinions. But what has happened to our faith, our unity and 
sense of mission, and our ability to lead and influence others in 
correct ways of life? 

During recent months we have all heard and read statements 
foretelling the closing of many colleges and describing the plight 
of harassed college and university presidents. This may account 
for the increasing mortality rate among college executives, and 
if the trend continues, Dr. Snavely will need more than one page 
in each issue of the Bulletin to carry the names of ‘‘ New College 
Presidents. ”’ 

Prophets of doom, you will recall, were active shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, and they rose again to greet the vanguard of the 
Veterans after V-J Day. To be sure, there were then and now 
ample causes for concern, but academic panic will only lead to 
academic bankruptcy. I do not minimize the financial difficul- 
ties of our colleges in this crisis, and I heartily agree that we 
must be alert to existing dangers. We must remember, however, 
that no bank is safe when all join in the ‘‘run’’ on it, and indi- 
viduals and corporations with funds to invest are not likely to 
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‘*bail us out’’ if we lack confidence in the cause of higher educa- 
tion and the institutions we represent. 

Consider, if you will, the swing of the pendulum since World 
War II and the thoughts aroused in the minds of trustees, teach- 
ers and constituents by the following statements: 


‘*There’ll be a hollow ring to pedagogues’ voices in the 
nation’s college classrooms next fall—many a seat will be 
vacant and many a collegiate budget will display a gaping 
hole.’’ (Wall Street Journal, November 20, 1950.) 

**Higher education today is in serious financial plight. 
One out of every four liberal arts institutions is operating 
on a deficit. The figure is much higher for the small inde- 
pendent college.’”’ (The New York Times, November 27, 
1950.) 


‘‘There is a crisis, finally, because university expenses have 
gone up. The costs of heat, light, maintenance, mechanical 
and other services have advanced sharply. Would that 
costs of instruction proper had gone up equally! But 
during inflation the professor is the forgotten man. His 
standards of living have been depressed to a degree no labor 
union would tolerate.’’ (College and University Business, 
December, 1950.) 

‘‘In these days when so many institutions are accepting 
both Federal and State aid, there is a great danger that edu- 
cation in the future will be regimented by the State or Fed- 
eral Government.”’ 

In considering college finances, my mind turned to the Forty- 
first Chapter of Genesis. You will recall the dreams of the 
Pharoah of Egypt which Joseph correctly interpreted to mean 
seven years of plenty followed by seven years of famine. I think 
we can agree that student waiting-lists of the past few years will 
be but memories of happier days and that few institutions will 
be ‘‘bursting at the seams’’ during the early 1950’s. We can, 
of course, look forward to another group of returning G.I.’s and 
to increased millions of students now in grade schools, but if our 
immediate storehouses are empty, how will our colleges survive 
the years of famine which threaten ? 

At the outset, I think educators and those who claim to be edu- 
eated will have to admit that their fate is inseparably linked 
with that of the nation and of the world, that they have a re- 
sponsibility for existing conditions, and that they still have the 
duty, however great the danger and lessened the opportunity, to 
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lead mankind into an era of sanity, peace and justice. Our 
shortcomings cannot be excused on the ground that society has 
the same shortcomings because the responsibility for intellectual 
and even moral leadership rests squarely with the colleges and 
universities. 

Much as we dislike to admit it, most colleges and universities 
benefited, at least temporarily, following World War II. Class- 
rooms were filled, debts of long standing were liquidated, elabo- 
rate new buildings and stadia were erected, endowments were 
increased, research contracts multiplied and Federal Old Age 
and Survivors benefits became available to thousands of teachers 
and staff members. Unfortunately, however, there were not 
enough Josephs who foresaw the day when Veterans would be 
gone and universal Selective Service would require hundreds of 
thousands of college men for National and United Nations de- 
fense at home and abroad. As a result of the sudden turn of 
events since last June, our short-term prosperity makes the pres- 
ent situation doubly difficult. 

There are those, of course, who contend that the colleges can- 
not be blamed for the War in Korea or for world conditions neces- 
sitating three to four million Americans under arms. Some of 
these folk also remind us of increased birth rates and the fact 
that classrooms will again be crowded after 1957. The first prop- 
osition is not conceded, and whether the next rush of students 
produces another short period of semi-prosperity or a long-term 
era of financial and academic chaos depends on how we and the 
Nation use the period of grace now with us. 

Briefly stated, our problem is one of intra and extra mural in- 
flation. We have had too many students, and income in most 
instances has not kept pace with increased expenses. Now we 
face a period of high costs and deflated enrolments which will 
lead to an era with thousands of additional students and even 
greater costs. 

Our future is tied to the Nation’s utilization of manpower and 
to the value of the dollar. This applies to public as well as to 
church-related and independent institutions. The larger battle, 
involving the future of the country as well as its educational 
institutions, will be fought in market places and bargaining cen- 
ters across the land, in halls of local government and in Congress. 
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He who would save and advance education, therefore, must first 
be a citizen enlisted for the duration in the treacherous and in- 
sidious war against inflation. To win this economic battle will 
require a rededication to the great aims of education and a new 
emphasis on values in everyday life. 

The twin evils of inflation and war are historic panaceas for 
mismanaged countries. Both bring temporary prosperity but 
ultimately lead to ruin. You know without being told that your 
larger endowments earn less and the smaller earnings purchase 
less. You know that all budget items, whether for instruction, 
maintenance, chalk or footballs, are up thirty to seventy per cent, 
but that your income and expenditures per student in terms of 
the modern dollar are down. You know that some of your best 
teachers really earn less than they did twenty years ago and that 
such conditions are fraught with danger and ought not to exist. 

In the current issue of College and University Business Robert 
L. Williams of the University of Michigan observes that state in- 
stitutions cannot possibly accommodate the greatly increased en- 
rolments of the future unless (1) ‘‘the trend of the last twenty 
years toward lower appropriations is reversed, and (2) increased 
appropriations are made in proportion to the job to be done.’’ 
He grants that the states and Federal Government have made 
larger appropriations in dollars but correctly maintains that 
they have left the colleges and universities in the position of 
caring for much larger student bodies with less ‘‘real’’ money. 

If this observation concerning publicly supported institutions 
is true, and I think it is, little if anything will be gained by al- 
lowing independent colleges to come under public control and 
much will be lost. And yet if the trend of the last fifty years 
continues, it will not be long before state institutions dominate 
higher education as they now dominate the elementary and sec- 
ondary fields. 

The American public will have its colleges, and they will re- 
quire increasing support. The question is, shall we keep a large 
measure of philanthropy and free enterprise in higher education 
or socialize the system through higher taxes and politically ap- 
pointed officials? The President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation proposed a subsidy for public institutions. Most of the 
opposition was not against the subsidy, but against the exclusion 
of private institutions. 
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The threat to church-related and independent colleges was 
clearly stated in a recent address by President Henry M. Wriston 
of Brown University. After noting that the ‘‘Federalization of 
American higher education is coming by drift, not by design,’’ 
he draws timely lessons from the financing of medical education 
in America and the subsidies granted to universities in Great 
Britain. 

‘In America,’’ says Dr. Wriston, ‘‘there is only one way to 
keep the government from taking over the independent universi- 
ties and colleges, and that is to keep them vigorous, competitive 
and solvent. If private capital has only the wish to keep gov- 
ernment out and not the will to keep it out, the financial status 
of institutions will deteriorate to such a point that money must 
come from any source available to meet commitments to their 
faculties, the expectations of the young, and the demands of so- 
ciety. The medical schools (over half of which are operating 
with deficits) have already reached a condition where they are 
ready for desperate expedients. Other phases of higher educa- 
tion are not far behind. If philanthropy withers, government 
will step in.’’ 

But here again we are confronted with the question of the 
value of money and national values. I understand that although 
Harvard University added $72,000,000 to its investments from 
1929 to 1946, bringing the total to approximately $185,000,000, 
the purchasing power of its income remained the same. The 
Carnegie Foundation and the General Education Board stimu- 
lated many successful drives for endowment among the smaller 
colleges, but with increased enrolments and decreased purchas- 
ing power, these same schools, most of them represented here to- 
day, have less to spend per student than a quarter of a century 
ago. It is no wonder then that these and other foundations have 
abandoned as a general policy contributions to endowment. 

College endowment funds are substantial, exceeding $2,250,- 
000,000. If forty per cent of the 1948 current expenditures of 
private institutions not including auxiliary enterprises, however, 
were to be paid from endowment earnings at 34%, an endow- 
ment of some eight billion dollars would be required. That is 
more than three times the endowment accumulated by these col- 
leges during the past two centuries. Should high taxes and in- 
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flation continue, the eight billion figure may be reached all too 
soon, but who can predict its earning or purchasing power ? 

Increased college budgets have been part of a greatly ex- 
panded national income. The latter, of course, was reflected in 
philanthropy, and on this subject we have an encouraging word 
from A. C. Marts, President of Marts and Lundy, Ine. In the 
October 1950 issue of our Association’s Bulletin he states: 

Trends in giving are upward and still climbing higher. 
Last year giving to colleges and universities probably crossed 
the two hundred million dollar mark, compared with the 
highest year in the fabulous 1920 decade of one hundred and 
thirty nine million. 

Colleges are grateful for the two hundred million, but the 
interest from the one hundred and thirty nine million would buy 
far more twenty five years ago and there were only a fourth as 
many students dependent upon this income. 

F. Emerson Andrews of the Russell Sage Foundation aptly 
summarizes the significance of college endowments in his re- 
rently published volume, Philanthropic Giving, when he states 
that: 

Fixed endowments may be the answer to the financial 
problems of a very few wealthy colleges, or to special pro- 
grams within colleges, and doubtless administrators of all 
colleges will continue to welcome such sums. But it makes 
little sense as an answer to the total problem of currently 
financing private colleges and universities. The problem has 
grown too big. 

If inflation continues, institutions which have never been de- 
pendent on endowments will find themselves in a better financial 
position than those which will have lost safety through security. 
Schools with the largest endowments show a realization of this 
through the increasing emphasis given their annual sustaining 
campaigns. The December Bulletin of this Association reports 
that over twelve million dollars was given last year by 435,591 
alumni to 189 colleges. I predict that the number of schools and 
the amount can and will be doubled and trebled within a very 
short time. 

The national income for 1950 will probably exceed $230,000,- 
000,000, an all time high. Corporation dividends are reported 
to be 8% greater than last year and may total $7,500,000,000. 
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Personal expenditures have also mounted, but what have Amer- 
icans been doing with their inflated dollars? (A dollar cur- 
rently having the purchasing power of fifty seven cents in terms 
of 1935-39 values. ) 

According to the last Quarterly Bulletin of the Golden Rule 
Foundation, Americans spent $22,700,000,000 for taxes in 1950 
against $2,400,000,000 in 1939; $23,600,000,000 for luxuries in 
1950 against $9,300,000,000 in 1939; $8,600,000,000 in savings 
against $2,700,000,000 in 1939, $30,000,000,000 for war against 
$1,900,000,000 in 1939; and only $3,000,000,000 for tax exempt 
charity in contrast to the $1,400,000,000 in 1939. In other words, 
we give a few more dollars each year to church, schools and char- 
ity, but our cheapened dollars accomplish less. ‘‘Even more 
disconcerting, the proportion our benevolent giving sustains to 
other personal expenditures grows less and less. We are now 
contributing slightly over 14% of our income for institutions 
and organizations that are tax exempt, including church and 
church-related agencies upon which we are dependent for so large 
a measure of public welfare in the American Way of Life.’’ 

Very few individuals filing income tax returns give up to the 
15% allowed by the Revenue Act. Many give nothing at all and 
average donations are less than 2%. Corporate giving is a rela- 
tively recent development, but few if any contribute up to the 
5% allowed by law and the average is .007%. 

As a result of this failure of giving to keep pace with neces- 
sary spending and inflation, many colleges shifted endowment 
holdings from gilt edge securities to common stocks. Some tried 
operating businesses, factories, stores and hotels on their tax 
exempt status until the courts and Congress compelled all such 
enterprises to pay taxes if not ‘‘substantially related.’’ In this 
connection the Association owes its appreciation to Dr. Snavely 
and President Stassen of the University of Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man of our Commission on Colleges and Industry. Had it not 
been for their appearances before committees of Congress early 
last summer, many well-established and legitimate college activi- 
ties would probably now be taxed under the Revenue Act of 1950. 

Before leaving the subject of individual and corporation gifts 
to tax exempt agencies and institutions, it should be noted that 
charity is education’s greatest competitor. Wars, famines, earth- 
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quakes and other disasters have an appeal which cannot be de- 
nied. Campaigns for remedial causes are dramatic and gen- 
erally win more support than drives for prevention. 

While supporting necessary national and community cam- 
paigns for relief, educators must do a better job of informing 
citizens of the value of constructive agencies, particularly their 
churches, schools and colleges. As B. Joseph Martin, Executive 
Director of the Methodist College Foundation of North Carolina, 
pointed out recently, nongivers, even among our alumni, vastly 
outnumber contributors and the total average indicates that 
many of us are associated with what some call ‘‘two-bit colleges.’’ 
When those become fighting words, salesmanship before and after 
our students graduate will become meaningful with a resulting 
increase in the number and size of gifts. 

In a republic such as ours it is reasonable to assert that citizens 
can do something about inflation. That the hour is late is clearly 
indicated by the fact that more Government E Bonds are being 
cashed than are being purchased. The members of this Associa- 
tion can help awaken the Nation to the peril of this financial 
leukemia. 

It is also reasonable to assert that Americans can and will sup- 
port those agencies and institutions which they want to support. 
What they do with their time and dollars, therefore, raises urgent 
questions of basic values. Here it is apparent that education 
has failed and that it is still falling far short of its goals. 

For instance, ‘‘ Americans exhale in tobacco smoke every year 
more dollars than the accumulated wealth of all the foundations 
together.’’ They spend more than twice as much for alcoholic 
beverages each year as they voluntarily contribute to churches, 
schools and welfare agencies. They illegally gamble sums rang- 
ing from seven to twenty one billion dollars, or more than two to 
seven times the amount contributed to all tax exempt organiza- 
tions and institutions. 

There is no need to labor the point. It is evident that those 
concerned with education at all levels must teach and insist upon 
an understanding of values at the same time they fight to retain 
purchasing power in the dollar. As educators it is our responsi- 
bility to have an appreciation of values, and if we are worthy of 
our profession, we will have the courage to begin to put first 
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things first. In so doing, we shall strike a mighty blow against 
intra and extra mural inflation. 

To be more specific, I do not see any final answer in Federal 
scholarships, ROTC units or government-sponsored research. 
These, and even loans for operating deficits or housing projects, 
may provide temporary relief, but a day of reckoning will come. 
Independent and church colleges and universities cannot flourish 
under mortgages or fulfill their destiny on tax subsidies howso- 
ever labeled. Some institutions may attempt tuition increases, 
but with the present high rates this would only discourage deserv- 
ing students and increase the demand for government scholar- 
ships. What, then, is the answer for our colleges in this critical 
period of world history? 

Without any suggestion of finality, but with conviction and as 
a basis for discussion, I submit the following: 


1. Colleges and universities must contribute all within their 
power to the national welfare. (Defense requires leadership and 
technical abilities, and our expanding economy is dependent on 
the new wealth created by college trained men and women. ) 

2. Through their officers, trustees, teachers, students, alumni 
and friends, all educational institutions must stress basic values, 
sound and equitable tax policies and fight inflation. 

3. Colleges and universities should make a critical examina- 
tion of their academic programs and plant operations with a 
view to effecting all possible economies. 

4. Institutions of higher learning must cooperate more effec- 
tively with one another, giving up some of their duplicating de- 
partments and academic luxuries. Such movements as the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, the Midwest Interlibrary 
Center, the Farmington Plan for the purchase of books, and the 
Southern Regional Plan for Higher Education should be en- 
couraged. 

5. Colleges and universities and accrediting agencies should 
restudy quantitative standards, particularly those measured in 
dollars, as a basis for accreditation. 

6. Educators should plan to avoid the extremes of trailer 
camps with their inadequate facilities, and lavish collegiate- 
Gothie buildings with furnishings the like of which few students 
ever saw before or see after their college days. 
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7. Regardless of endowment earnings, annual gifts from 
alumni, friends and corporations can and must be increased sub- 
stantially. At the same time we must avoid the fallacy that the 
day of big gifts is over. 

8. Colleges and universities must ferret out and enroll more 
qualified students ; improve their holding power through superior 
instruction, loan funds and Co-op or Work-Study plans when 
feasible, and maintain academic standards in such work as is of- 
fered. 

9. To accomplish the above, each institution must perfect a 
continuing program of public relations, one which will convince 
constituents of its indispensability in a free market of values. 


With all of this, some institutions will experience operating 
deficits during the seven lean years. Their credit, however, 
should be excellent and the repayment of loans not too difficult 
with the return of normal enrolments. If perchance you agree 
with the gloomy thesis of Professor Seymour Harris of Harvard 
as set forth in his study, ‘‘The Market for College Graduates,’’ 
you will not be interested in increased enrclments and will have 
to find another solution. 

Our colleges, like the men and women they serve, sometimes 
need to be aroused and operated at maximum efficiency. A few 
may close temporarily and some ought to go out of business per- 
manently. History has demonstrated that colleges are the 
toughest and most resilient of human institutions, surviving revo- 
lutions, wars, depressions, indifferent trustees and even incompe- 
tent presidents. I am confident that most of the colleges and 
universities will survive, not as they are today, but changing, ad- 
justing and expanding in the future as in times past to preserve 
and improve the heritage of mankind. 

Of course we face risks in this period of National Emergency, 
but risk is the price and challenge of freedom. Our security 
must be merited through a courageous confidence and more effi- 
cient and better service. The situation demands calm thinking 
as opposed to panic, and pious resolves must be accompanied with 
affirmative action. Our cause concerns the future of America 
and the world, and thus our responsibility is a fearful one. The 
Place to start is Atlantic City and the time, it is now 10:45 
o’clock. With God’s help the educators of America cannot and 
will not fail. 








HOW TO EDUCATE HUMAN BEINGS 
(Book Review) 


WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 
CHANCELLOR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 



















PRESIDENT Edward A. Fitzpatrick of Mount Mary College 

has set an example in his most recent book* that I hope other 
college presidents will follow. He has not attempted a monu- 
mental or encyclopedic study. He has limited himself to less 
than two hundred pages. But in expanding and developing his 
Milwaukee Centennial Lectures on Liberal Education he has 
taken a clear-eyed and critical look at the dissolving tradition of 
liberal learning, the problem of curricular reconstruction and the 
place of the teacher and the student in the educational process. 
There will never be too many books about the American college. 
This readable and interesting volume should catch the attention 
of students as well as faculty. It should have wide influence. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick does not discuss the side shows of the academic 
circus and he makes but passing reference to the problem of adult 
education. Nor is he concerned with professional or graduate 
education. His interest is in the undergraduate college and its 
teachers, students and course of study. He has refrained from 
any critique of college libraries, personnel programs, administra- 
tive organizations, health services, athletics and dormitories. He 
does, however, digress long enough to suggest that trustees should 
select a college president who will be the educational prime mover 
— instead of everything but that. 

His starting point is the spiritual nature of man. ‘‘If manisa 
spiritual being,’’ he observes, ‘‘a genuine liberal education is pos- 
sible; if not, not.’’ It is the individual that is important. No 
emphasis on social development should be at the expense of the 
development of the individual. He argues that ‘‘The unrealistic 
emphasis on the community which the individual is to serve is 
in violation of the very essence of an education—liberal and 

* How to Education Human Beings by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 1950. $2.75. 
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other—with its dignity and worth of the individual, its freedom 
of spirit, its self direction, its emphasis on man’s humanity or 
against his animality, its making of individuals who are the 
makers and creators of society, and its utilization of the social 
order as a means for the enhancement and enrichment of the 
human spirit. It would be a blind interpretation of modern edu- 
cational theory that did not bring into sharp relief the essential 
totalitarian character of much modern education and reveal, be- 
neath the lip service to freedom, to humanism and to liberty, the 
desertion of the cause of human education.’’ 

Education is self-education. ‘‘Learning,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the 
essential characteristic of all genuine education. Teaching is 
merely a phase of the economy of learning,... Self-education 
is the method of education whether you call it liberal or voca- 
tional or general or special—provided it is education.’’ By edu- 
cation he means more than the kind of self-activity which is 
merely animal training, more than any given subjects of study, 
more than credit-accumulating, and more than an exaggerated 
emphasis on facts. The goal is ‘‘the education of man in his 
integrity, in all the potentialities of his highest self.’’ Liberal 
education is concerned with ‘‘how to live the life of a person who 
carries his own load economically.’’ The two are not opposed 
but mutually complementary. ‘‘Modern society,’’ he remarks, 
‘‘wants no economic or social parasites.”’ 

One of his best chapters deals with the teacher as man thinking 
and possessing ‘‘in esse’’ what the student has only ‘‘in posse.”’ 
He regards the teacher not as the star of the show but only as the 
stage manager. The student is the star. The job of the teacher 
is ‘‘not to make followers, or imitators, or to create a school.’’ 
As he puts it, ‘‘To the real teacher, the temptation to make 
disciples is met with a ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ Respect for 
the personality of the student, for his untrammeled freedom in 
his study, and his interest in other phases of the subject than 
the one the professor is emphasizing is the normal attitude 
of the good teacher. When the teacher is more interested 
in making converts than in developing the students, the self- 
interest of the teacher blinds him to the possibilities of the stu- 
dents and makes the process something other than educative. 
The discovery in the student of great intellectual or artistic ca- 
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pacity and the devoted energy to develop it is the mark of the 
good teacher.’’ 

His final chapter on ‘‘Making a Program of Liberal Educa- 
tion’’ will be hailed by many as the most valuable contribution 
of the book. Here he treats with unusual discernment the need 
for divisional organization of courses in general education. Dr. 
Fitzpatrick is interested, however, in depth as well as breadth. 
To quote from him once more, ‘‘There is enough superficiality in 
the world without adding to it, and too much of college work is 
of this touch-and-go variety. There is too much influence of the 
opinionated and the dilettantish. Glibness has too many rewards 
in our social life. Ignorance often goes on its merry way, un- 
challenged. These are the social reasons for depth in the de- 
signs of the college curriculum. 

‘‘There are individual reasons, too. The quality of all an in- 
dividual’s knowledge will be affected by his insight gained by 
deeper study. Certain intellectual qualities are more certain 
conclusions, looking for the negative instance—if his studies 
really are deep enough even in one field or one aspect of a field. 
In the most general way this means that in some one field of 
study the student should pursue it consecutively and long enough 
so as to reach its higher levels and be challenged intellectually. 
It will mean that he should acquire more insight as to how knowl- 
edge is made, how it is organized and how it furnishes the basis 
for the advancement of learning and ultimately the advancement 
of life.’’ 

Dr. Fitzpatrick is a college president of long and rich experi- 
ence. How he has escaped the trap of administrative routine 
and preoccupation with fiscal problems he does not tell us. But 
the proof is here in black and white. The main business of the 
college president is still his central and consuming interest. 
Similar proof from other presidents would be a welcome innova- 
tion on the American educational scene. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 


(A Book Review) 
MARVIN W. TOPPING 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATIONS 


fyPUCcATIONAL PUBLICITY,* by Dr. Benjamin Fine, one of 

the nation’s leading interpreters of education, is a revision of 
an earlier volume by the author, bearing the same title. It has 
been sufficiently revised and enlarged, however, to be considered 
a new addition to the library of educational public relations. 
Five new chapters have been added, and the text has been broad- 
ened to include the whole field of education and public relations 
rather than publicity alone. It has been written in the light of 
the growth that has taken place in the public relations field since 
the publication of the earlier book seven years ago. 

This is not a book one may read and set aside to collect dust. 
It is a handbook to which anyone seeking information in this 
field will want to turn many times for guidance. Since it is not 
limited to any particular branch of educational public relations, 
anyone concerned with any phase of this field will profit from 
reading it. It offers a broad view of the profession which will 
be of special value to the head of any institution or anyone con- 
_ cerned with education who uses it as an introduction to the field; 
and, at the same time, it outlines the mechanics of the practice 
of public relations in such a way that the director of publicity or 
public relations will find it of great use in his daily activity. 

The Education Editor of The New York Times has given 
us a practical, down-to-earth treatment of the subject. If the 
principles he delineates were incorporated into the public rela- 
tions programs of all our educational institutions, both education 
and the nation would benefit. 

The college president should definitely read the chapter, ‘‘ How 
to Select Your Publicity Staff,’’ if he wants to obtain highest re- 
turns from his investment in public relations. The director of 
public relations will find this chapter helpful in developing job 
descriptions for his staff. 

Reading the chapter, ‘‘ Public Relations Programs in Action,”’ 
is in many respects, better than visiting departments of public 
relations in a variety of types of institutions. It may be that 

* EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY, by Benjamin Fine. Harper & Brothers, 


New York. 1951. 561 pp. $6.00. 
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your program is better than those he cites, but you cannot help 
but profit from knowing what others are doing and how they are 
doing it. 

Efficient organization is a prerequisite for a successful public 
relations program. In presenting the subject ‘‘ How to Organize 
a Public Relations Office,’’ Dr. Fine offers such varied examples 
of organizational setups that anyone should find the material 
helpful. One may differ with the budgets given, particularly in 
the allotments for salaries, but it is difficult to generalize on this 
subject since so much depends upon what the institution expects 
from its public relations departments. 

The mortality rate of news releases would decline greatly if 
the advice given by Dr. Fine in the chapter, ‘‘Samples of Good 
Releases’’ were more generally followed. This chapter also offers 
stimulating suggestions for possible news stories. 

Any director of public relations rejoices when the administra- 
tors and faculty of his school recognize news and willingly supply 
him with it. The chapter on ‘‘ How to Make Educators Publicity 
Conscious’’ offers methods of achieving this dream. Principles 
and practices that have actually proved workable in various insti- 
tutions are given. 

The chapter on ‘‘ How to Recognize Educational News,’’ in ad- 
dition to offering advice, is profuse with illustrations and affords 
many ideas for stories. The author lists specific categories of 
news for educational institutions. 

A public relations official for an educational institution will 
find in this latest book by Dr. Fine helpful information on almost 
any question that may arise in his daily work, whether it be pre- 
paring copy to meet the needs of the press, getting the most out 
of photographs, or using radio and television for educational pur- 
poses. These and many other phases of public relations are cov- 
ered in the twenty five chapters of the book. Dr. Fine’s unique 
background and keen professional interest in educational public 
relations are evident in every detail of his work. He has, in 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY, produced a book that will give 
sufficient guidance to help the experienced public relations offi- 
cial in education understand his work a little better and show the 
beginner in this important field that his position is not to be 
taken lightly. 
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GUY E, SNAVELY 


THE member institutions of the Association have successfully 

weathered the devastating ravages of two World Wars within 
the past generation. There is no doubt that they will meet 
heroically the Gethsemane of the present crisis. A period of 
total mobilization of men and machines seems imminent whether 
or not a third World War should break out in the immediate 
future. 

The Liberal Arts College is always the ‘‘hardest hit’’ of all 
stages of the educational process. The boys, and even the girls 
in another world-wide conflagration, of college age must be the 
ones to fight the land, sea and air battles. 

As in the previous World Wars, the colleges will gladly turn 
over their facilities to the government for military or other need- 
ful purposes. They will pull in their belts and face the situa- 
tion with determination. Many may be used as military train- 
ing units, others as hospitals and some for other governmental 
purposes. In helping our civilization to live through this ordeal 
they in turn will survive. 

The Russians, the arch-enemy of all civilized nations, in fol- 
lowing their announced purpose to extinguish the independent 
existence of other nations, will be accomplishing their mission if 
we allow our economy to be paralyzed by failure to keep a fairly 
steady flow of educated leadership. It is aphorismatic that we 
must continue to supply physicians, dentists, engineers, language 
experts, et al for other critical operations. 

Since the cessation of the ‘‘shooting’’ period of World War II 
we have maintained a sizable Army, Navy and Air Force through 
voluntary enlistment and Selective Service. Obviously for lack 
of training personnel, camps and other facilities in this crisis, 
we cannot install a plan of Universal Military Service for some 
months or probably years. The plans evolved by the advisory 
committees to Selective Service, and ratified at the conference of 
educators and others concerned at the Washington Conference of 
December 18, 1950, seem to be the best for the immediate future. 

Just ten years ago at our Annual Meeting in Philadelphia I 
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presumed to recommend that in light of the impending crisis our 
member institutions should adopt accelerated programs. This 
advice was not well received in some areas but at the memorable 
Annual Meeting held a year later in Baltimore there was en- 
thusiastic and unanimous support of the principle of acceleration. 

In the present crisis this same recommendation is eminently in 
order. In addition it is just as fitting to recommend that the 
high schools accelerate their curricula for those competent to 
profit thereby. The standards of college admission need not be 
lowered. Candidates for college freshmen classes would still be 
expected to pass College Entrance Examinations of the same 
quality as exists today. 

The official REPORTS to be given at this meeting will indi- 
cate more than usual activity on the part of the various working 
Commissions of the Association. 

The Revised Social Security Act passed during the year by the 
United States Congress will permit on January 1, 1951, the in- 
clusion of the staffs, academic and non-academic, of educational 
institutions and foundations. A general letter concerning the 
benefits of the new law was sent out by our office. From a re- 
cent survey made by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of New York it is apparent that considerably more than 
half of our membership will participate in the Federal Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance plan. By unanimous action of the 
staff and the Board of Directors, our Association will be included 
in the plan. 

On October 12, 1950, the American Cancer Society organized a 
College Program Advisory Committee. As Chairman of that 
committee I shall be sending out promptly a letter to the mem- 
bership, accompanied by a statement of principles and recom- 
mendations as a guide to cancer education in the colleges and 
universities which was formulated at the original meeting of the 
committee. It is earnestly hoped that member institutions will 
cooperate in this program. 

‘The resignation of the Reverend Robert N. DuBose, D.D., as 
the first Executive Secretary of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education is a distinct loss to the work of the Association 
of American Colleges. Dr. DuBose has shown excellent admin- 
istrative ability in developing a comprehensive program for the 
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Commission which evolved from the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges. During his three years as executive 
officer of the Commission, Dr. DuBose has guided successfully its 
activities in the following areas: Conferences and Programs, Pub- 
lications, Research, Public Relations. The influence of COL- 
LEGE AND CHURCH, the quarterly journal published by the 
Commission, has been particularly potent. His skill in organiz- 
ing helpful conferences for the church-related colleges is indi- 
cated by the last one for which he will be responsible, a meeting 
held in Richmond, Virginia, December 4, which included the 
Negro and white presidents of the church-related colleges of the 
Southern area. 

The presidents of our church-related colleges, mostly Catholic 
and Protestant clergymen, have given cordial cooperation and 
support to Dr. DuBose. For the record it should be noted that 
Dr. DuBose was first suggested for the position on our staff by 
President Mildred McAfee Horton of Wellesley College who was 
president of the Association. She was greatly impressed by his 
preaching at Wellesley. Another tribute to his success as a 
preacher is indicated by the frequent calls he has from other col- 
leges and from churches in the Washington area. During a 
month’s vacation from his duties as Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris arranged with Dr. DuBose 
_ to perform this distinguished service. We can fully appreciate 
his urge to respond to the call of preaching the Gospel back in 
his home state of South Carolina. We extend to him our best 
wishes, personal and official, for his continued success and hap- 
piness. 

The following representatives of member institutions have 
served as official delegates from the Association at the ceremonies 
indicated, frequently as speakers on the program: 


Kenneth I. Brown: Inauguration, President John S. Millis, 
Western Reserve University, January 7. 

J. Ollie Edmunds: Inauguration, President Paul A. Wagner, 
Rollins College, February 18. 

F. §. Harris: Centennial, University of Utah, February 27. 

O. P. Kretzman: Centennial, Capital University, March 2. 

S. Arthur Watson: Inauguration, President Harry Finch Cor- 

bin, University of Wichita, March 9. 
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Calvert N. Ellis: Inauguration, President Warren D. Bowman, 
Bridgewater College, March 25. 

Harold E. Stassen: Inauguration, President H. Sherman 
Oberly, Roanoke College, April 14. 

Henry W. A. Hanson: Inauguration, President Voigt R. Cro- 
mer, Lenoir Rhyne College, April 18. 

Weir C. Ketler: Inauguration, President Charles M. Lee, 
Geneva College, April 20. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President Dale H. Gramley, 
Salem College, April 22. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President Orville W. Wake, 
Lynchburg College, April 25. 

Theodore A. Distler: Inauguration, President Horace A. Hil- 
dreth, Bucknell University, April 29. 

Thomas E. Jones: Inauguration, President Harold W. Rich- 
ardson, Franklin College, April 29. 

Daniel L. Marsh: Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem, Israel, May 10. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, President J. Raymond Chad- 
wick, Iowa Wesleyan College, May 11. 

Charles B. Ketcham: Inauguration, President John L. Knight, 
Baldwin-Wallace College, May 12. 

Samuel S. Stratton: Annual Meeting, National Conference of 
Canadian Universities, Kingston, June 2. 

Robin C. Buerki: Centennial, Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, June 15. 

Clarence R. Decker: Diamond Jubilee, Park College, Septem- 
ber 25. 

Raymond F. McLain: Dedication, Bosworth Library, College 
of the Bible (Kentucky), September 26. 

Charles E. Seymour: Sesquicentennial, Middlebury College, 
September 29-30. 

Mark Kennedy: Presentation of University Charter, St. Bona- 
venture University, October 4. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower: Inauguration, President Milton §S. 
Eisenhower, Pennsylvania State College, October 5. 

Guy E. Snavely: Inauguration, Gordon Gray, University of 
North Carolina, October 10. 

Harold L. Trigg: Inauguration, President Earl H. McClenney, 

Sr., St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute (Virginia), October 12. 
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Henry Oldfather : Inauguration, President Carl C. Bracy, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, October 13. 

Albert C. Jacobs: Inauguration, President Val H. Wilson, 
Colorado Woman’s College, October 14. 

J. M. Ellison: Inauguration, President Robert P. Daniel, Vir- 
ginia State College, October 14. 

A. Ray Olpin: Diamond Jubilee, Brigham Young University, 
October 17. 

Paul F. Douglass: Inauguration, President Richard D. Weigle, 
St. John’s College, October 28. 

A. Ray Olpin: Inauguration, President Louis L. Madsen, Utah 
State Agricultural College, November 3. 

John L. MeMahon: Dedication, Science Hall, Incarnate Word 
College, November 3. 

Doak S. Campbell: Inauguration, President George William 
Gore, Jr., Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, No- 
vember 4. 

G. Keith Funston : Inauguration, President Spencer Miller, Jr., 
American International College, November 9. 

Daniel L. Marsh: Centennial, Heidelberg College, November 11. 

Eugene B. Hawk: Inauguration, President William C. Finch, 
Southwestern University, November 14. 

George M. Modlin: Inauguration, President Harold W. Trib- 

ble, Wake Forest College, November 28. 


It has been the Executive Director’s good fortune to have vis- 
ited since our last Annual Meeting eighty-seven member institu- 
tions and to have spoken at thirteen of them. 

Fourteen general letters concerning matters of great impor- 
tance have gone to the membership. 

The members of the Board of Directors have been active, faith- 
ful and uniformly encouraging to the writer. Unusually helpful 
has been the Chairman, President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston 
University. President Marsh retires shortly after twenty-five 
years of conspicuous service as the head of a great institution 
that has made unusual progress during his administration. With 
the lighter duties as Chancellor may he have the leisure to con- 
tinue to wield constructive influence in higher education by his 
brilliance as a convincing and inspiring writer and as an eloquent 
pleader for the right and the best. 
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DURING the year the Board of Directors has held four meet- 

ings: January 9 at the Netherland Plaza in Cincinnati, 
April 12 in the office of the Carnegie Corporation in New York 
City, October 7 in Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., January 8, 
1951, at the Hotel Claridge in Atlantic City. 

The principal matters considered by the Board included Fed- 
eral Taxes, Universal Military Service, Social Security, Federal 
Aid and cooperation with the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association. 

Alone and in company with officers of member institutions, 
the Executive Director conferred with Congressman Jere Cooper, 
second senior member of the House Ways and Means Committee 
and with Senator George and other Senators on the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee concerning those portions in the Tax Bill which 
relate to colleges and universities. He sat with President Harold 
K. Stassen, Chairman of our Commission on Colleges and Indus- 
try, at the formal hearing before the whole Senate Committee on 
Finance when the distinguished president of the University of 
Pennsylvania ably upheld the cause of the colleges under a 
barrage of questions which at times seemed political and not 
pertinent. 

In the Tax Bill as finally passed many of the objectionable and 
unjust features of the original version were eliminated. 

With President Theodore A. Distler of Franklin and Marshall 
College, Chairman of this year’s Committee on Resolutions, the 
Executive Director conferred with General George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of Defense and his associate, Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
concerning the possible usage of the colleges and best plans for 
allocation of college students during this critical period. He 
had a cordial conference a few days later on these problems with 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. During both interviews assurances were given that we 
would be consulted again before plans were finally formulated. 

On October 1 the American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion established a headquarters office in the same building which 
houses the offices of the Association of American Colleges. To 
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make possible this project the Board made a grant from gifts 
and the Association’s reserve funds to the total of $3,000 per 
annum for three years, plus the rental charge for office space of 
an additional $522 per annum. Full details of the arrangement 
are to be found on pages 569-572 in the December 1950 issue of 
the Association’s BULLETIN. 

The Board has acknowledged with cordial thanks the first gift 
for ACPRA support of $1200 made by Marts and Lundy, Ine. of 
New York City. 

The Board has thankfully received also a gift of $1200 from 
the Carnegie Foundation to cover the donation and distribution 
to each member president of a copy of Lloyd Woodburne’s 
FACULTY PERSONNEL POLICIES IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION published by Harper & Brothers. 

The Board recommends adoption of the constitution and by- 
laws of the National Commission on Accrediting which have been 
sent with detailed information to the membership. 


The following colleges are approved for membership in the 
Association : 


Assumption College (Massachusetts) 
Bethune-Cookman College (Florida) 
Blackburn College (Illinois) 
Lycoming College (Pennsylvania) 
Morehead State College (Kentucky) 
Radford College (Virginia) 

St. John’s University (Minnesota) 
St. Joseph’s College (Indiana) 
Shepherd College (West Virginia) 
State University of New York 
Ursuline College (Kentucky) 

Wilkes College (Pennsylvania) 


Far Eastern University and Centro Escolar University, both of 

Manila, Philippines, were approved for associate membership. 
Applications were received from other institutions which did 

not seem to the Board to be properly qualified. 








REPORT OF TREASURER 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 


PRESIDENT, DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


SCHEDULE A 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


January 1, 1950 to December $1, 1950 


Cash Balance, January 1, 1950 
Receipts: 


Membership dues: 

For year 1949 

For current year 

For year 1951 in advance 
BULLETIN and reprints 


DOME GUA GUO TUG TGR anni csessccessnsciceesccsecocnssessisos 


‘“Comprehensive Examinations’’ 
Interest on savings accounts 
Contribution 


Total Receipts 00... 


Disbursements: 
Allocation of membership dues to: 


Commission on Christian Higher Education ..... 


Arts Program 


American College Publie Relations Association: 


Annual appropriation 
Rent 

Administrative expenses: 
Salaries and annuities 
Rent 
Office expenses 
Travel . 
Auditing 








Committees and commissions 





Annual meeting expenses 
Regional conferences 

BULLETIN and reprint expenses 
Membership fees—ACE et al. 





Grant for distribution of 
‘“How to Educate Human Beings’’ 


Total Disbursements 
Balance, December 31, 1950 


SCHEDULE B 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


$ 375.00 
48,715.00 
395.00 
4,993.01 
130.56 
118.05 
631.18 


12.00 


$ 9,795.00 
6,530.00 


3,000.00 
130.50 


19,380.00 
2,652.00 
2,122.42 
1,490.63 

100.00 
4,238.29 
1,846.29 

99.98 
7,142.91 
125.00 


329.00 


January 1, 1950 to December 81, 1950 


Arts Program 
Balance, January 1, 1950 





$ 47,841.16 


55,369.80 
$103,210.96 


__ 58,982.02 
$ 44,228.94 


$19,494.51 





Report of Treasurer 


Receipts 





Disbursements 





Balance, December 31, 1950 








Commission on Christian Higher Education 
Balance, January 1, 1950 





Receipts 





Disbursements 








Balanee, December 31, 1950 ... 





Commission on International Cultural Relations 
Balance, January 1, 1950 





Balance, December 31, 1950 





SCHEDULE C 
STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
December 81, 1950 


Funds 
General Fund 





Arts Program 





Commission on Christian Higher Education 
Commission on International Cultural Relations 





Composed of Balances in 





Bowery Savings Bank 





Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 





Franklin Savings Bank 
Union Dime Savings Bank 





Union Trust Company of the District of Columbia 


West Side Savings Bank 





Cash on hand 








Total (as above) 


SCHEDULE D 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1950 


Assets 
Cash in banks and on hand 





Choral music at book value .... 





Deposit with American Air Lines . 





Total 





General Fund 





Arts Program 





Commission on Christian Higher Education 





Commission on International Cultural Relations 





Cireulating Library of Choral Music 
Total (as above) 
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32,801.92 


$52,296.43 


35,104.57 


"$17,191.86 


$ 3,736.83 
12,595.00 


$16,331.83 


14,022.99 


$ 2,308.84 


$ 1,133.37 


$ 1,133.37 


$44,228.94 
17,191.86 
2,308,84 
1,133.37 
$64,863.01 


$ 8,312.87 
9,469.26 
8,131.94 

15,506.55 
10,447.23 
12,970.16 

25.00 


$64,863.01 


$64,863.01 
9,300.00 
425.00 


$74,588.01 


$44,653.94 
17,191.86 
2,308.84 
1,133.37 
9,300.00 


$74,588.01 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
1949, 1950 AS COMPARED WITH 1951 BUDGET 


Budget 
Income 1949 1950 1951 


Membership dues $47,975.00 $49,485.00 $49,935.00 
BULLETIN ANd TEPTiNts ne cccccsssecssessseeceessceee 3,969.65 4,993.01 4,500.00 
Comprehensive Examinations , 80.56 118.05 75.00 
Music and other books 134.02 130.56 75.00 
Miscellaneous: Interest 631.28 631.18 

3,022.48 12.00 





$55,812.99 $55,369.80 $55,235.00 


Expenditures 


Allocations—CCHE $ 9,660.00 $ 9,795.00 $ 9,975.00 
ss Arts Program 6,440.00 6,530.00 6,650.00 
Appropriation—ACPRA 3,130.50 3,522.00 
Salaries and annuities 18,564.96 19,380.00 21,018.00 
Rent 2,876.00 2,652.00 2,652.00 
I sinicsncnceenscoipipninnciseiiestdaeis 1,426.88 2,122.42 2,200.00 
Travel 5,173.30 1,490.63 1,500.00 
Auditing 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Ccemmittees and commissions ........... 0.0... 1,993.80 4,238.29 2,000.00 
0 ELE OD 1,758.23 1,846.29 2,000.00 
Regional Conferences 399.62 99.98 500.00 
BULLETIN and reprints 6,263.59 7,142.91 8,000.00 
Membership fees—ACE et al. 0... 100.00 125.00 125.00 
CG Ee ’ 38.00 
Appropriation—special 1,000.00 





$55,794.38 $58,982.02 $60,542.00 
Balance on Current Operations ................ 18.61 
Deficit on Current Operations 
transferred from Reserves .. 3,612.22 5,307.00 


Tait, Weller & Baker 
Certified Public Accountants 
Philadelphia—New York 
We certify that in our opinion the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts 
and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1950 properly present 
the transactions as reflected by the books and records of the ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Tarr, WELLER & BAKER 
Certified Public Accountants 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


JOHN W. NASON 
PRESIDENT, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


At THIS critical moment in our nation’s history we, the mem- 

bers of the Association of American Colleges, wish to re- 
affirm our devotion to the religious and political principles which 
have brought us to strength and greatness. 

We pay tribute to the loyalty of the members of our own pro- 
fession, who in the classroom and in the laboratory have taught 
the generations and pursued the truth. 

We assert our conviction that the greatest threat to world 
peace and to the freedom by which we live is international com- 
munism and that, therefore, there is no place in our colleges for 
the teacher, who by his commitment to communism, owes loyalty 
to a doctrine which would destroy freedom. 

We do, however, deplore the fear and hysteria which can sap 
the foundations of our strength and we reassert our ancient faith 
in those principles of academic freedom which have guaranteed 
the integrity of our profession and which must be protected as a 
sacred trust. 











REPORT OF COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


R. H. FITZGERALD 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


T THE request of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation, the Arts Program attempted to make available re- 
ligious leaders for two-day visits during the spring of 1950. 
This experiment was limited in scope by the fact that many of the 
persons recommended for this project were unable to set aside 
the necessary period of time from their busy schedules. Out of a 
list of 25, submitted by the Commission, only six were able to 
allot a week or two weeks for this work. A letter announcing 
these religious leaders was mailed to the presidents of member 
colleges in Maine, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey 
and Minnesota. Six colleges responded. Two engagements were 
established (one in West Virginia and one in Ohio) ; one college 
reported an unavoidable conflict which prevented acceptance of 
the visitor ; three colleges expressed interest but indicated lack of 
funds or previous commitments which made participation impos- 
sible. It is obvious that if such a project is to succeed, an im- 
mense amount of work must be given to it. The Arts Program is 
ready at all times to assist by announcing speakers and arranging 
tours ; it does feel, however, that the matter of selection of visitors 
is the responsibility of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. 

The Arts Program Announcements for 1950-51 listed 30 Fac- 
ulty Visitors representing a variety of fields: music, painting, 
creative writing, folk art, science, philosophy, history and inter- 
national affairs. Since then, the name of Princess Ileana of Rou- 
mania has been added. She will be available to member colleges 
in New England during February, 1951. 

To test the general need for visits extending beyond two days, 
Alexander Kerensky, Russian statesman, and John Held, Jr., 
painter and sculptor, were offered for a month or a semester. 
Several colleges expressed interest in extended visits, but found 
their budgets inadequate to absorb the expense. 

Fourteen professional Concert Artists (two more than last 
year) were announced for the current season. There is still 
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definite interest in this type of service, and this year more mem- 
ber colleges have taken advantage of the performance-visit idea 
than in previous years. Proposals for visits by Concert Artists 
were mailed in March. The response was unusually good, with 
pianists leading. By the first of May, many tours were filled 
and we looked forward to a rewarding year. In spite of the 
fact that the Korean crisis disrupted the upswing, the fall tours 
were only slightly affected. Since September 1, however, it has 
become evident that numerous spring tours must be cancelled un- 
less other engagements can be added. Our aim has always been 
to develop tours by combining three to six consecutive engage- 
ments in order to keep travel expenses at a minimum. 

The vitality of the Arts Program has been tested through 
perilous years. It has brought to liberal arts education those 
cultural ideals which tend to be set aside during world crises. 
It is your own non-commercial agency which circulates Visitors, 
as performing artists and as exponents of education in a broad 
sense, for the purpose of integrating the arts and the humani- 
ties. It plans economical tours. We recommend that more col- 
leges take advantage of the regional basis under which this pro- 


gram operates. The expense of travel today is exorbitant. 
When this-expense is shared by a number of colleges within an 
area, it will be possible to develop the Visit Plan on even a 
broader scale. 


CONCERT ARTISTS OFFERED ON REGIONAL TOURS 
1950-51 


VISITOR SUBJECT 


Albeneri Trio* Chamber Music 
Katherine Bacon Piano 
Jeanne Behrend Piano 
Samuel Dushkin Violin 
Maurice Eisenberg Violoncello 
The Juilliard String Quartet Chamber Music 
Edward Kane Voice (Tenor) 
Louis Kaufman Violin 
John Kirkpatrick Piano 
Joseph Knitzer Violin 
John Ranck Piano 
Soulima Stravinsky Piano 
Carl Weinrich Organ 
Ernst Wolff Voice (Tenor) 
Konrad Wolff Piano 


* Added. 











VISITOR 
Giovanni Bagarotti 


Joyee Barthelson and Virginia Hoff 


Louis Crowder 
Nicholas de Rochefort 
Lamar Dodd 

Gabriel Fenyves 

H. Louis Freund 
May Gadd 

Edwin Gerschefski 
Arnold Didier Graeffe 
Dr. Peter Gray 

John Held, Jr. 

Dr. Roger W. Holmes 
Karel Hujer* 

Ellen and Lyman Judson 
Alexander Kerensky 
Josef Korbel 

Doris Eaton Mason 
Paul Matthen 
William S. Newman 
Lionel Nowak 

John W. Oliver 
Edwin Peterson 
Princess Ileana* 
Grant Reynard 
George Rickey 


Paul and Kathryn Schwartz 


Carleton Sprague Smith 
Leslie Spelman 

Howard Thomas 

John Walley 

Ulfert Wilke 


* Added. 
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FACULTY VISITORS OFFERED ON REGIONAL TOURS 









1950-51 





SUBJECT 


Violin 

Duo-Piano 

Piano 

International Affairs 
Painting 

Piano 

Painting 

Folk Art 

Piano 

The Humanities 
Zoology 

Painting and Sculpture 
Philosophy 

Astronomy 
Educational Films 
World Affairs 
International Relations 
Sculpture 

Voice (Bass-Baritone) 
Piano 

Piano 

History, Science, and Technology 
Creative Writing 

International Affairs 

Painting 

Painting 

Duo-Piano 

History and Musicology 

Organ 

Painting 

Painting and Design 

Painting 











REPORT OF COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


ROBERT N. DUBOSE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Purpose 


HE National Conference of Church-Related Colleges was dis- 

solved in January 1946 and re-formed as the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the Association of American Col- 
leges. The three major reasons for the transition were: 1) the 
Conference through its regional conferences and its publications 
was duplicating much of the work of the Association; 2) the 
major objectives of the Conference could be accomplished only 
if more substantial financing could be found through the agency 
of the Association ; and 3) both the Protestant and Catholic rep- 
resentatives felt that their mutual interests could be equally well 
served in a commission of the Association of American Colleges 
and their respective efforts within their own colleges could be 
most effectively exerted separately through the National Protes- 
tant Council on Higher Education and the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

The core of the ramified purposes of the Commission is to help 
the colleges and universities see more clearly the religious impli- 
cations of their total program and to assist them in making such 
implications explicit in the experiences of college men and 
women. This has proved to be no simple task, partly because of 
the confused environment in which contemporary life is cast and 
partly because of the evanescent and hitherto undefined nature of 
the task itself. The challenge which has been thrown out to 
Western civilization on a world-wide front demands the attention 
of American higher education and particularly Christian higher 
education. There is no worthy education which does not spring 
from a core of positive Christian convictions. It is this truth 
which the Commission on Christian Higher Education holds as 
her basic premise and it is to the end of helping administrators 
and faculties and students of our American universities and col- 
leges to accept this philosophy and to be guided by it that her 
present program is aimed. 
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Membership 


The membership of the Commission consists of 653 colleges and 
universities which hold membership in the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges and 116 associate members which participate in the 
program under Article II, section 2 of the By-laws. These are 
junior and senior colleges not members of the Association of 
American Colleges but which approve the purposes of the Com- 
mission. During 1950, the Commission has accepted 20 applica- 
tions for associate membership, and there are at the present three 
such applications pending. The colleges accepted for associate 
membership are: Annhurst College, Connecticut; Athens Col- 
lege, Alabama; Bloomfield College and Seminary, New Jersey; 
Brewton-Parker Junior College, Georgia; College of Notre Dame, 
California; Edward Waters College, Florida; George Fox Col- 
lege, Oregon; Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont; Iona 
College, New York; Lindsey Wilson Junior College, Kentucky ; 
Merrimack College, Massachusetts; Olivet Nazarene College, 
Illinois; Ricks College, Idaho; Sacred Heart College, Kansas; 
Sinclair College, Ohio; Springfield Junior College, Illinois; Sue 
Bennett College, Kentucky; Urbana Junior College, Ohio; 
Worcester Junior College, Massachusetts. 


Administration 


The direction of the work of the Commission is in the hands of 
an administrative board of fifteen members, broadly representa- 
tive of the church-related colleges and of cooperating agencies 
such as the National Protestant Council on Higher Education 
and the National Catholic Educational Association. Dr. Hunter 
B. Blakely, secretary, Division of Higher Education, Board of 
Education, Presbyterian Church in the United States, has served 
effectively during this year as chairman of the Commission with 
President Dale H. Moore, Cedar Crest College, as vice chairman 
and President Katherine G. Blyley, Keuka College, as recording 
secretary. The terms of office of the members of the Adminis- 
trative Board are for three years and are so arranged that five 
new members shall be elected annually. It is now constituted as 
follows: those whose term expires in 1951 are: Dr. Hunter B. 
Blakely ; President Dale H. Moore; Dr. Robert W. Gibson, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Board of Christian Education of the United Pres- 
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byterian Church of North America; President Raymond F. 
McLain, Transylvania College ; President Robert J. Slavin, Provi- 
dence College; those whose term expires in 1952 are: President 
Conrad Bergendoff, Augustana College; Dr. Matthew 8. Davage, 
secretary, Department of Education for Negroes, Board of Edu- 
cation of The Methodist Church; President James F. Findlay, 
Drury College; President John A. Flynn, St. John’s University ; 
President John L. Plyler, Furman University ; those whose term 
expires in 1953 are: President Katherine G. Blyley; President 
Howard F. Lowry, College of Wooster; President Clyde A. Mil- 
ner, Guilford College; President Comerford O’Malley, DePaul 
University ; and President Edwin E. Voigt, Simpson College. 

A meeting of the Administrative Board of the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education was held at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio on January 9, 1950, at which time a 
research project on preparation for marriage was discussed by 
the Board, and the Executive Secretary was authorized to work 
with the project. A complete report of this project has been 
published in the Fall 1950 issue of CoLLEGE AND CHURCH. 

The various projects of the Commission were discussed and a 
comprehensive program for the year was adopted. 

The Executive Committee, the Committee on Conferences and 
Programs, the Committee on Research, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Publications of the Administrative Board of the 
Commission met in Washington on March 3, 1950. These com- 
mittees discussed the problem of federal and state taxation and 
federal aid to education. It was generally agreed that a tax 
should be levied on ‘‘businesses’’ operated that are not related 
to the charitable or educational activities of non-profit, tax- 
exempt charitable and educational organizations, but that any 
legislation passed should specify that certain investments remain 
tax-exempt. It was generally agreed by all members present 
that the Administrative Board of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education is not in favor of any federal aid to higher 
education, but if such aid is given, they believe that their college 
will accept students on federal scholarships. 

On December 8, 1950, the Administrative Board met in special 
session in the offices of the Association of American Colleges in 
Washington, D. C. At that time, the Board received the resig- 
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nation of the Executive Secretary which is to become effective on 
January 15, appointed a committee to select a new executive sec- 
retary, appointed a committee to choose new Board members to 
serve in place of those retiring and to nominate officers for the 
coming year. The program for the annual meeting was given 
final approval and the annual report of the Executive Secretary 
was received. Applications for associate membership were re- 
viewed and six were accepted. 


Committees 


The Commission is seeking to crystallize the natural historical 
development of its program through the four standing divisional 
committees for which the By-laws provide specific responsibilities. 

Committee on Conferences and Programs: President John L. 
Plyler has served as chairman of that committee with the fol- 
lowing members: President Comerford O’Malley, President 
Katherine G. Blyley, and Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, ex officio. 

During the year, two regional conferences have been held under 
the auspices of this committee—The Conference of Church-Re- 
lated Colleges of the South met in Richmond, Virginia and the 
Church-Related Colleges in the West-Central Area met in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

There are at present thirteen organized state councils of Chris- 
tian colleges in which this Commission cooperates in every pos- 
sible way. More and more the Commission is entering into the 
program of the general college association in states where there 
is no specific organization for Christian colleges. 

Committee on Publications: The Committee on Publications 
through CoLLEGE AND CHURCH, the quarterly publication of this 
Commission, has endeavored to keep before the colleges and uni- 
versities the pertinent issues of the day in the field of Christian 
higher education. In order to present more widely varied ar- 
ticles and to focus on all facets of thought, it provides for com- 
plete freedom of discussion concerning the different issues affect- 
ing Christian higher education. This committee, under the chair- 
manship of President Conrad Bergendoff, is composed of the 
following members: Dr. Matthew S. Davage, President Howard 
I’. Lowry, and President Edwin E. Voigt. 

COLLEGE AND CHURCH is mailed to the 653 members of the As- 
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sociation of American Colleges, to the 116 associate members of 
the Commission, to the secretary of the boards of education of 
the various denominations, to the National Protestant Council on 
Higher Education, the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, and in the interest of Christian higher education and its 
public relations program, several hundred copies of each issue 
are mailed to newspaper agencies, editors of magazines, directors 
of radio research programs and other agencies which have a vital 
concern for the issues which are represented by this Commission. 
In addition to these, COLLEGE AND CHURCH has a paid subscrip- 
tion list compiled of members of boards of trustees, librarians, 
Bible departments, chaplains and others interested in the publi- 
cation. The extra copies of the publication are made available 
to those interested in securing them upon the payment of cost 
and mailing. The four quarterly copies of COLLEGE AND CHURCH 
should become a part of this report. 

Committee on Public Relations: President John A. Flynn has 
served as chairman of this committee with President Dale H. 
Moore, President James F. Findlay and President Clyde A. 
Milner. 

A comprehensive outline of the public relations activities, em- 
phasizing six areas of the Commission’s responsibilities was pre- 
pared by the Committee on Public Relations for 1949 composed 
of President Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville College, President John 
A. Flynn and President Dale H. Moore. This outline, prepared 
by Dr. Lloyd for publication, was printed in three parts in the 
Spring, Summer and Fall 1950 issues of CoLLEGE AND CHURCH. 

Committee on Research: This committee, with Dr. Robert W. 
Gibson, chairman, President Raymond F. McLain, President 
Robert J. Slavin and President Dale H. Moore, has addressed it- 
self to the question—‘‘ What Is A Christian College?’’ The com- 
mittee, instead of following the usual procedure of devising a 
questionnaire has requested a carefully selected group of fifty in- 
stitutions to join in a careful study of the question. Forty six 
institutions accepted this invitation and are at present partici- 
pating in this project. It is the hope of the Committee on Re- 
search that a study seriously entered into and followed through 
may then be considered by the Commission and the results made 
available to all our colleges and universities in America. At 
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this annual meeting, representatives from each of these colleges 
have come together for report, consultation and mutual stimula- 
tion with respect to the study. This is the first step. It is hoped 
that the second step may take the form of a workshop in the 
summer of 1951. The workshop will be attended by faculty 
leaders of the study. The third step will be taken at the annual 
meeting of the Association in 1952. At that time, the entire 
program of the Commission on Christian Higher Education will 
be built around a report of this study. The study is being made 
by groups of faculty members and is concerned with questions 
pertaining to faculty, to administration, to student life, to the 
curriculum, to organized Christian experiences, to church rela- 
tionship, to the relevance of the college to its time and place and 
to the nature of the Christian spirit. 


Annual Meeting 


In January 1950, at the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, the Commission built its program around the 
theme : ‘‘ Lessons for American Higher Education : From Contem- 
porary Europe; From Contemporary Asia.’’ President Conrad 
Bergendoff gave an address on the first part of the theme. This 
address is printed in the March 1950 issue of the Association of 
American Colleges BULLETIN. Dr. Ruth Seabury, Secretary of 
Education, American Board of Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Church, gave an address on the second part of the 
theme. These two addresses were well received. A panel dis- 
cussion, chaired by President Raymond F. McLain, followed the 
two addresses. Participants in the discussion were: President 
Ralph W. Lloyd, President F. H. Black, Robert College, Istanbul, 
and The Reverend Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Jesuit Educational 
Association. 

The theme for the Commission’s program at this annual meet- 
ing is ‘‘Creating Resources for This Time.’’ Sir Richard Liv- 
ingstone, President, Corpus Christi College, Oxford University, 
and President Howard F. Lowry will present the two major ad- 
dresses after which a panel discussion will be held. The Com- 
mission also works with the Association in planning the first 
session of each annual meeting. 
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Executive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary of the Commission has endeavored to 
keep the members of the Association of American Colleges, the 
associate members of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
eation, the church boards of education of the various denomina- 
tions and editors of magazines informed concerning the current 
program through the media of the Association of American Col- 
leges BULLETIN and CoLLEGE AND CHuRCH. He has participated 
in the entire program of research, has shared in the responsibili- 
ties for regional meetings, has endeavored to gain favorable pub- 
licity for the Christian colleges and has edited the quarterly 
publication, COLLEGE AND CHURCH. 

From time to time, the Executive Secretary has assisted capable 
Christian men, prepared for administrative or professorial duties 
in finding places within the Christian college. He has assisted 
colleges in their search for academically and spiritually qualified 
personnel. 

He has cooperated with the current survey of college and uni- 
versity courses designed to prepare students for more successful 
marriage. 

During the year 1950, the Executive Secretary attended and 
participated in the following meetings: Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges (Cincinnati) ; Annual Meeting 
of the National Protestant Council on Higher Education (Cin- 
cinnati) ; American Council on Education (Washington) ; Radio 
Church Associates, Inc. (Massachusetts) ; American Council of 
Commercial Laboratories (Washington); University Christian 
Mission (New York) ; Institute on Christian Higher Education 
at Franklin and Marshall College (Pennsylvania); Fifth Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship (Washington) ; Commission on 
the Occupied Areas (Washington); National Student Associa- 
tion (University of Michigan) ; and the Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation (Searritt College), where he participated in a panel on 
‘‘Criteria for Evaluating Campus Religious Life.’’ He also par- 
ticipated in the discussion of the Civilian Component Policy 
Board (Washington) held to consider the future of the ROTC 
program in our American colleges and universities. The Execu- 
tive Secretary has given a number of addresses on Christian 
higher education at various places including Mt. Vernon Place 
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Methodist Church (Washington), American University, Welles- 
ley College, Franklin and Marshall College, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege and the University of South Carolina. 

He has had published in the Upper Room Pulpit, the Student 
Recognition Day sermon for 1950-51. In addition, he has had 
several devotionals, sermons and articles published in The Upper 
Room, the Association of American Colleges BULLETIN, COLLEGE 
AND CHURCH and various other church publications. 


Financial Report 


The auditor’s report which will be found in this issue reveals 
only partially the generosity of the Association of American Col- 
leges in its relationships with the Commission. The Executive 
Secretary expresses his gratitude to the Association of American 
Colleges, its Board of Directors and to Dr. Guy E. Snavely for 
providing many vital opportunities for service that would have 
been otherwise unavailable. 


The Executive Secretary wishes to express his sincere appre- 
ciation to all those whose cooperation has made possible this re- 
port. To those who assumed responsibilities for the regional 
and state conferences; to those who contributed to the develop- 
ment and expansion of COLLEGE AND CHURCH; to those who con- 
tributed to the success of the entire program through participa- 
tion in the various projects; to Chairman Hunter B. Blakely and 
the entire Administrative Board for its kind considerations and 
wise counsel; to Dr. Guy E. Snavely and to the entire staff of 
the Association of American Colleges for their constant willing- 
ness to share the burden of our common objective, to Miss Martha 
Jo Baston for her tireless efforts; and to all others who in any 
way gave impetus to this important work, the Executive Secre- 
tary is grateful. 








REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
DIRECTOR, SOCIAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


WHILE the gravity and danger of the present international 

situation may require that much stress be laid upon the mili- 
tary aspect of our national strength, as representatives of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities we would express our conviction 
that in these times there must be an increasingly clear under- 
standing of the heritage of our nation, its place in the world, its 
spiritual resources as well as its material strength. We would 
urge the extreme importance of the understanding of the basic 
issues facing our nation and the problems and beliefs of other 
peoples. 

The Commission would urgently call to the attention of the 
members of the Association the reports of the Estes Park Confer- 
ence of June 19-22, 1949 and the recent conference of Section 
Ten—Education for International Responsibilities, of the Oc- 
tober meeting of the American Council on Education, which laid 
emphasis on: the necessity for a rallying of forces concerned with 
the preserving and the perfecting of the democratic way of life 
in America that we may present to the world a more convincing 
demonstration of a people who are seeking full realization of 
democratic values, the use of general education courses in the 
development of mutual understanding between cultures, many 
new avenues of research in all fields bearing on cultural change. 
participation in the interchange of both scholars and students, 
the training of personnel for positions at home and abroad which 
bear upon international understanding. 

The Commission would recommend the above as important, 
long-range objectives. 

As practical suggestions for immediate consideration the Com- 
mission would recommend each member institution : 


1) Make sure its own students and faculty understand as fully 
as possible the fundamental ideological issues facing the nation 
with their implications. 

2) Assume responsibility in its local community for making 
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known these basic problems to individual citizens and groups, in 
order to gain understanding. 

3) Take every opportunity to welcome foreign students to its 
campus, and to full participation in campus and community life 
to assure greater mutual understanding and respect. 


The Commission would recommend we reaffirm our belief that 
as wars begin in the minds of men, peace also begins in the minds 
of men and that we must continue to strive for the conditions 
which will permit mutual understanding and good will to exist 
between peoples, and peace to exist between nations. 














REPORT OF COMMISSION ON LIBERAL EDUCATION 


GORDON KEITH CHALMERS 
PRESIDENT, KENYON COLLEGE 


1. The Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of 
American Colleges was established in January, 1942, and directed 
‘‘to keep before the country the values of liberal education during 
and after the war.’’ In its nine years it has published four 
major reports on the following topics: philosophy and religion, 
literature, the natural sciences, the social sciences; and it has 
now, ready for publication, the following report on the teaching 
of modern foreign languages. When the Commission was estab- 
lished, no one foresaw that a situation would soon arise similar 
to that which caused the Commission to be appointed. It is ap- 
parent that the Commission has now a task at least as important 
as that given it nine years ago. 

2. We are again confronted by a threat of war. The threat of 
war is terrible, but more terrible still is the possibility that we 
shall not know what we are willing to live and die for. The cen- 
tral crisis of our time is whether free men will be concerned above 
all else with the discovery of what is right and with the inde- 
pendent attainment of it by each of us. Apart from the Church, 
liberal learning is the only agency which has consistently ad- 
dressed itself to this basic democratic need. Liberal learning at 
school and college is the only means we have of presenting to our 
minds what the war is really about. It is the antithesis of every- 
thing which totalitarian education undertakes. In the current 
emergency, which may, indeed, last a decade or more, schools and 
colleges must above all maintain their strength, their courage, 
and their faith to do their proper job, which is liberal education. 

3. It is a matter of necessity and conscience that most teachers 
and students will make contributions to the present emergency, 
but it will be a colossal blunder if American schools, colleges and 
universities permit themselves to be diverted from their chief 
task by the many pressures which will conspire against them—the 
pressures of technological training, of deficits, of confusion of 
mind. 

4. We therefore urgently appeal to students to continue their 
liberal studies, whether on the campus or in camp; to teachers 
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to stand by their convictions and to quicken the insight and inde- 
pendence of their students as they pursue their liberal studies 
and to school boards and boards of trustees to support their teach- 
ers in this aim. In this direction America will win final victory 
over collectivism. 


RECOMMENDATION TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Commission proposes to conduct, an inquiry into the con- 
dition of liberal education in the member colleges about eight 
months hence. Its purpose is to sustain the colleges in the effort 
to maintain the liberal aim of education as fer as possible despite 
the demands of war training. To this end the Commission voted 
to ask the Board of Directors to make available sufficient money 
to employ a visitor to a sampling of member colleges for a few 
weeks in the autumn of 1951. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING MODERN LANGUAGES AND 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Language and literature are a part of liberal education because 
their study is better able to humanize and liberalize the intellect 
and spirit than most devices at our command. This statement 
applies to English and the languages and literature commonly 
taught in college and also to languages such as Russian and Chi- 
nese in which some of the most profound experience of humanity 
has been expressed. 

The report which follows deals with the modern languages 
other than English and is concerned both with the intrinsic and 
humanizing value of their study and with their special impor- 
tance to our country in these times. 

America is closely bound to the rest of the world in ties of 
mutual responsibility and dependence. We have not only to 
understand our most distant neighbors but to deal with them 
directly. Other nations can best be understood and dealt with 
through a knowledge of their languages and some of the best 
things written in them. More and more Americans must realize 
that ideas which may be dominant in the world are now being 
formulated in languages which are foreign to us. Unless we 
understand these languages intimately, our ignorance will isolate 
us as effectively as would the iron curtain of a dictatorship. 
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At a time when we need the knowledge and skill produced by 
language study we have reduced our resources to meet this need. 
Students now spend less time and energy on language study in 
schools and colleges than they did in the days of our relative 
isolation. 

The deficiency in our linguistic resources was recognized dur- 
ing the Second World War when an intensive language training 
program had to be improvised, but this stop-gap of wartime has 
not been followed by any impressive expansion of regular lan- 
guage training in schools and colleges. Again we are caught 
unprepared for the crisis in which we find ourselves. 

Since it is the purpose of a liberal education to fit the student 
for living in the contemporary world, the knowledge of some 
foreign language is essential. It deepens his insight into his own 
language and his own human status. Such knowledge enables 
the American to step across national frontiers. It permits him 
to understand the way in which other peoples react to contempo- 
rary problems. Differences in ways of thinking will be realized 
and understood through knowledge of languages so that at least 
we do not have to fight the battle over these differences in a fog 
of ignorance. 

To achieve this purpose, a student should carry his study a 
certain distance. He should acquire some feeling for and mas- 
tery of the spoken language, should read with reasonable facility 
significant material, and through a critical reading of such ma- 
terial should gain an adequate knowledge of a foreign people 
and its way of life. 

A student with this training as a minimum is in a position to 
continue further study adapted to various specific objectives, 
whether it be for the further study of literature, for research in 
professional fields, or for use in international trade, diplomacy or 
the military services. For all these purposes, translations mani- 
festly afford a poor substitute for direct knowledge of a language. 

A qualified teacher of a college language class should under- 
stand intimately the nature of the language he teaches; should be 
able to speak it with accurate reproduction of its sound, rhythm 
and melody; should possess a thorough knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and an understanding of the history, geography and civili- 
zation of the country. In so far as is possible, he should have 
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spent a period of residence in the country. He should be fa- 
miliar with and should be able to profit by recent advances in 
teaching methods and techniques. The liberal objective of mod- 
ern language study can be achieved only by a teacher possessing 
these qualifications. 

The Commission on Liberal Education therefore makes these 
specific recommendations : 

1. That the modern language teacher, who has a special respon- 
sibility at this critical time, be encouraged to bring his knowledge 
to bear on the contemporary situation. This responsibility is 
twofold : 

a) to help spread the necessary understanding of peoples with 
whom the United States now deals; 

b) to intensify and enrich the American understanding of our 
own ideas, so many of which are derived and constantly refreshed 
by the best thought and life of other peoples, largely those in 
Western Europe. 

To meet the first responsibility we should increase wherever 
feasible undergraduate study not only of the languages commonly 
taught in college in recent years but also of such languages as 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic and Hindi. To meet the 
second, we should not only extend and enrich the mastery of 
Western European languages but should also wherever possible 
teach some of the best literature written in the languages named 
above. 

2. That the increased emphasis on the oral approach, which 
has grown out of the last war, be approved. 

3. That literature be presented more from the point of view 
of its poetic and human values than from an historical or lin- 
guistic point of view. The philological and historical study of a 
literature when properly pursued in college are not ends in them- 
selves but lead to another end: making a somewhat better human 
being. 

4. That the increased use of area materials in a foreign lan- 
guage as a means of giving the student some insight into the 
life of other peoples be advocated. 

5. That efforts be made to accomplish a better correlation be- 
tween language instruction in the secondary schools and in the 
colleges. 
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6. That everything reasonable be done to encourage an earlier 
start in the study of foreign languages. 


The above REPORT was prepared by the Commission on Lib- 
eral Education of the Association of American Colleges in a Meet- 
ing at Kenyon College, November 25-26, 1950. 


Members of the Commission on Liberal Education present 


Victor L. Butterfield, President, Wesleyan University 

Gordon K. Chalmers, President, Kenyon College 

Charles E. Odegaard, Executive Director, American Council 
of Learned Societies 

Marten ten Hoor, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Alabama 

Gilbert F. White, President, Haverford College 


Guests of the Commission: 


Theodore Andersson, Department of French, Yale University 

Frank E. Bailey, Dean of the College, Kenyon College 

James R. Browne, Department of Modern Languages, Kenyon 
College 

Clarence E. Ficken, Dean, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Donald M. Frame, Department of French, Columbia University 

Stephen A. Freeman, Director of Language Schools, Middle- 
bury College 

Marcel A. Gutwirth, Department of French, Haverford College 

Andrew M. Hanfman, Department of Modern Languages, 
Kenyon College 

Edward Harvey, Department of Modern Languages, Kenyon 
College 

Benjamin Hunningher, Queen Wilhelmina Professor, Colum- 
bia University 

Anne P. Jones, Department of Modern Languages, Lawrence 
College 

Paul C. Kiefer, Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Army Air Force 

Claude P. Lemieux, Department of Modern Languages, U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis 

E. Dorothy Littlefield, Department of Romance Languages, 
Wheaton College 

Harry W. Pfund, Department of German, Haverford College 
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Paul F. Saintonge, Department of French Language and Lit- 
erature, Mount Holyoke College 

H. Stefan Schultz, Department of Germanic Languages and 
Literature, University of Chicago 

M. B. Tauer, Colonel, U. S. Army Field Forces 

F. King Turgeon, Department of Romance Languages, Am- 
herst College 

















REPORT OF COMMISSION ON MINORITY GROUPS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


ELEANOR M. O’BYRNE 
PRESIDENT, MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


OUR Commission on Minority Groups in Higher Education 
was instructed to adopt in the year 1950-1951 a program of 
vigilant and interested observation of the educational opportuni- 
ties available to minority groups. The first point in our report 
will therefore consist of a rapid survey of legal or statutory bar- 
riers. Such barriers exist and operate against Negroes in seven- 
teen states. However, the past calendar year has brought notable 
changes. 

In June, 1950, the Supreme Court handed down two decisions, 
both of which were based on the dictum that all states in which 
statutory exclusions operate must offer ‘‘separate and equal’’ 
opportunities. As a result of the Sweat and McLaurin decisions 
the Law Schools of the University of Texas and the University 
of Oklahoma accorded full facilities to qualified Negro applicants. 
The Law Schools of the University of Virginia and of Louisiana 
State University adopted the same policy after decisions handed 
down by their respective Federal District Courts. The refusal 
of the United States Supreme Court to review the case of Mc- 
Cready vs. the Nursing School of the University of Maryland 
also resulted in a modification of admission procedures for that 
School. Prior or subsequent to these court decisions public 
opinion and revisions of existing state regulations have resulted 
in the admission of Negro students to the several graduate and 
professional schools of the Universities of Tennessee, Texas, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Arkansas. Even though the laws have not 
been changed in sixteen states, in twelve of these there has been 
notable modification of admissions policies of graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. 

The Commission considers the action of the Kentucky State 
Legislature as particularly worthy of commendation by which 
they amended the laws of that state so that the controlling board 
of each institution of higher education has now the legal right 
to determine the admissions policies of the institution. 

Your Commission members, who represent the full geograph- 
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ical spread of the United States of America, polled themselves on 
whether or not academic admissions policies and habits of social 
discrimination operate against certain minority groups, in areas 
where there are no discriminatory statutes on the books. They 
find, on the whole, that a favorable situation prevails. While 
oceasionally some unannounced ratios of admission seem appar- 
ent, most institutions operate with justice. The notably well- 
organized activities of B’nai B’rith and of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People have kept the 
public alert and informed. Almost any phrase in this paragraph 
could be the matter of debate, challenge or of a long interroga- 
tory, each one of which has merits, but no one of which can solve 
the vexed problem of what means can be found to open educa- 
tional facilities to all Americans. Debate, challenge and inter- 
rogatory are necessary to form the climate of opinion in which 
solutions can be worked out. 

One brief illustration to bring facts before you from which a 
general formula can be derived: In Missouri, where the State 
University and two independent universities, Washington and 
St. Louis, have opened their doors to members of a minority 
group, the action was the result of collaboration of administra- 
tions, faculties and students. Once members of this group were 
admitted to the Social Service School of Washington University, 
for example, the students advocated and worked for the extension 
of the policy to all schools of the University. The students of 
St. Louis University took into their own hands the matter of the 
opening of neighborhood restaurants to members of this minority 
group. 

The members of your Commission on Minority Groups would 
like, therefore, to enroll you as a committee of the whole, and 
enlist your help in the extension of fair and equal opportunities 
of education to all citizens of the United States of America. It 
is evident from recent court pronouncements that the legal walls 
are crumbling. This is a step, and an important step. But we, 
the educators of the country, have immense power and responsi- 
bility for forming the climate of opinion. You are asked, there- 
fore, to be aware of your prestige and influence, and to use it to 
form American citizens who will make it possible to live in a 
democracy where full rights of citizenship are open to all citizens. 














REPORT OF COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


us Commission wishes to applaud a substantial advance 
toward a long-sought goal: appropriate and persistent presen- 
tation to the American people of the cause of the American col- 
lege. As stated by Dr. Snavely in his annual report as Executive 
Director (and as amplified in the AAC Bulletin for December 
1950), the Association of American Colleges last June made a 
three-year grant to the American College Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, $9,000 in three annual installments, plus free rental, to 
aid in operating a national office of the ACPRA in the AAC 
quarters at 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The office began to function last fall, in charge of Marvin W. 
Topping as Executive Secretary, who is handling press and radio 
arrangements for this 1951 Atlantic City meeting of the AAC. 
To representatives of member colleges, the new office offers coun- 
seling services on problems of public relations relating to their 
particular situations. 

It should be stressed that our two associations have it as a com- 
mon objective to produce for higher education ‘‘a better public 
understanding of its aims, ideals and achievements, and their 
essential influence on all people.’’ 

Possibilities for the future are suggested in a study of 1,813 
articles relating to education which appeared in 16 general maga- 
zines, 1927-1948. This study was published in SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY, December 9, 1950, by John Walton, of Queens Col- 
lege, Charlotte, North Carolina. In the 20-year period there 
were more educational articles during years of peace and pros- 
perity, fewer during war and depression; 70 per cent of such 
articles were concerned with higher education; athletics was the 
most frequently discussed activity; philosophy of education 
ranked next. 

Tied up with the question of the public relations of colleges is 
institutional accreditation. Since the termination in 1948 of the 
accrediting work done for many years by the Association of 
American Universities, a National Commission on Accrediting 
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has been set up, including representatives of the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the National 
Association of State Universities, and the Association of Urban 
Universities. Protection from interference by standardizing 
organizations is a fundamental principle of the new National 
Commission. An article by its Secretary, President Cloyd H. 
Marvin, George Washington University, appeared in the AAC 
Bulletin for March 1950. 





REPORT OF COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


W. W. WHITEHOUSE 
PRESIDENT, ALBION COLLEGE 


SIN CE the last report to the Association, another research proj- 

ect has been completed. This work was done by Robert R. 
Wiegman, a graduate student at the University of Oregon. The 
study was supervised by Dean Paul B. Jacobson of the School of 
Education. Your Commission desires to thank the promoters of 
this study for an important document in the field of teacher edu- 
cation. We also express appreciation to President Harry K. 
Newburn, a member of our Commission, for opening up channels 
of service for this project. This study of ‘‘The Education of 
Elementary School Teachers’’ was based upon an extensive ques- 
tionnaire sent to 653 member colleges and universities of the 
Association. "We would express our thanks for the fine response 
made, as returns were received from over 70% of these institu- 
tions. Some returns came in after the deadline set for the com- 


pletion of the project, and consequently could not be used in the 
study : 

The following summary gives a brief insight into some of the 
conclusions : 


‘‘The large number of completed questionnaires received 
is indicative of the interest of the member colleges and uni- 
versities of the Association of American Colleges in the prob- 
lem of elementary teacher training. That over one third of 
the reporting institutions offer few or no courses in elemen- 
tary education is both disturbing and tragic in view of the 
present shortage of trained elementary teachers. 

‘*So many institutions cited the demand on the part of 
their students as the reason for offering elementary teacher 
training courses, that it is suggested that all colleges and 
universities constantly solicit the opinions of their students 
to discover if such a need is present and being adequately 
met. 

“It was encouraging to note that most of the institutions 
reported both the education and non-education staffs in favor 
of elementary teacher training. Definite attempts should 
constantly be made to secure the complete understanding and 
support of both staffs. 

**It would seem advisable that the colleges and universi- 
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ties examine carefully the possibility of using nearby rural 
schools as training schools for their prospective elementary 
teachers. The large number of such schools reported and 
the relatively small number of colleges indicating that they 
use the rural schools justify the conclusion that perhaps 
training laboratories of great potential utility are being 
overlooked. 

‘The number of volumes on elementary education, the age 
of the volumes, and the available study space are generally 
deemed adequate, but the size of the per student budget for 
the purchase of reference material for elementary education 
is, in some cases, quite low. 

‘‘The reporting institutions are to be commended upon 
their planned attempts to present elementary teaching as a 
vocation to their student bodies and they are urged to con- 
tinue to acquaint their students with the opportunities in the 
elementary teaching field.’’ 


The Commission hopes that an adequate abstract of the study 
will be published in a forthcoming issue of the BULLETIN of the 
Association and thus be made available for wide reading. 

The Commission urges, as stated in a previous report, that in 
the training program for elementary teachers: 


a. The point of view of the liberal arts college should be 
maintained in connection with such preparation. 

b. This, of course, means that the quantitative require- 
ments for certification should be standardized at a reasonable 
level in order that broadly educated individuals may qualify 
for teacher certification. This also means that any liberal 
arts college designed to train elementary teachers should be 
willing to ‘‘pay the price’’ for such training. The training 
of elementary teachers requires definite budget considera- 
tions, an adequate staff to take care of the professional edu- 
cation and the practice work, an adequate laboratory situa- 
tion, either on the campus or in the public schools, and the 
dedication of the proper budgetary support for such develop- 
ments. It is not an inexpensive program, and it will not pay 
for itself. Any institution which commits itself to such a 
program should do so with the full realization that it must 
dedicate a rather significant budgetary item to this purpose. 

e. It is strongly emphasized that higher institutions keep 
in mind that there is a crucial shortage of elementary school 
teachers today, estimated to be approximately 100,000 more 
than are now being graduated in all four-year institutions. 
Accordingly, we need all of the teacher training facilities 
now available, public and private, 
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d. In view of the present crisis in elementary education, 
and the widespread public concern with its solution it is 
recommended that an extensive study should be undertaken, 
upon the preparation of elementary school teachers, the 
sources of supply, and qualitative factors that indicate suc- 
cess in the field. The proposed study would require the co- 
operation of a number of liberal arts colleges of high quality 
and a number of State Departments of Education over a 
period of several years. 

e. It is recommended that institutions also keep in mind 
that while elementary teachers are in great demand, there 
will be need of a greater supply of secondary school teachers 
within five years as the enrolment tide reaches the higher 
grades. 


Private colleges, as well as public ones, are concerned with the 
proper preparation of teachers. It is recommended that the 
private colleges demonstrate more courageous leadership in pro- 
posing worthy changes, that such proposals be positive in char- 
acter whenever possible, and that private colleges seek to effect 
more friendly relations with state departments of education in 
order to be better able to present their own case and to insure 
proper conditions for discussion of issues on merit. 

Throughout the year the chairman and others have attended 
various conferences sponsored by educational organizations con- 
cerned with the entire field of teacher education. It is our hope 
that close cooperation can be fostered on the part of our Associa- 
tion with kindred groups seeking to improve the program of 
teacher training on all levels. We also recommend that we con- 
tinue membership in the National Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education which coordinates educational interests and 
activities on a national basis. Appreciation should be registered 
for the rapport now existing between our Commission and the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

We wish to express appreciation of the counsel of the Execu- 
tive Director of the Association of American Colleges, Dr. Guy 
E. Snavely. 











REPORT OF AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
ACADEMIC DEANS 


MARY PHLEGAR SMITH 


DEAN, HOLLINS COLLEGE 


(THE seventh annual meeting of the American Conference of 

Academic Deans was held at the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic 
City on January 8, 1951. Dean Logan Wilson of Newcomb Col- 
lege, Tulane University, was the Chairman. The general subject 
for the meeting was ‘‘ Faculty Personnel Policies.’’ At the morn- 
ing session three papers were presented: ‘‘Basic Problems,’’ by 
C. Scott Porter, Dean, Amherst College; ‘‘ Administrative Poli- 
cies and Faculty Effectiveness,’’ by George Pope Shannon, Asso- 
ciate Secretary, American Association of University Professors; 
and ‘‘ Recruiting and Maintaining an Able Faculty,’’ by Harry J. 
Carman, Dean Emeritus, Columbia University. 

Three discussion sections were held in the afternoon. Two of 
these dealt with matters presented by the morning speakers. 
Dean Frank Kille of Carleton College led the discussion on 
‘*Faculty Personnel Policies in Smaller Institutions’’ and Dean 
O. Meredith Wilson of the University of Utah the one on ‘‘Fac- 
ulty Personnel Policies in Larger Institutions. ”’ 

The third group heard a report of the Committee on Pre-Pro- 
fessional Education which had been authorized by the Conference 
in 1949. Dean Victor Rapport of Wayne University reviewed 
the activities of his committee during the past year. The cul- 
mination of their work was a two-day conference between them 
and representatives of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, American Association 
of Dental Schools and other professional groups. 

At the business meeting the Conference voted to send to the 
Association of American Colleges these recommendations: 


I. That the following actions passed by the American Con- 
ference of Academic Deans at its meeting on January 8, 
1951 be reported to the Association of American Col- 
leges together with a request that it establish a Commis- 
sion on Pre-Professional Education to carry forward the 
recommendations. 
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a. That the Conference reaffirm its position in resolu- 





tions adopted January 9, 1950, which are: ‘‘ That the 
American Conference of Academic Deans calls upon 
the Association of American Medical Colleges to place 
immediately a higher priority on training more new 
Doctors of Medicine, and further, 

‘‘That the American Conference of Academic 
Deans offers its assistance to the Survey of Medical 
Education sponsored by the American Medical As- 
sociation and the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, to the end that a sounder program of prepa- 
ration for entrance into the medical colleges may be 
achieved. 

‘“‘That the American Conference of Academic 
Deans (1) urges the Deans of each group of profes- 
sional schools and colleges to coordinate their re- 
quirements for admission to the schools of their pro- 
fession, giving special consideration to the values in- 
herent in broad training, and (2) urges the Deans 
in the separate professional areas to join together 
where possible in accepting common preparatory 
programs.’’ Furthermore, that a Committee be 
asked to pursue the objectives to which these reso- 
lutions refer. 

. That the Conference commend the Association of 
American Medical Colleges and pledge cooperation to 
work with it toward the establishment of new schools 
of medicine and toward adequate increases in enrol- 
ment in existing medical schools. This with the un- 
derstanding that there be maintained at all times 
those standards required for the training of compe- 
tent medical practitioners. 

. That the Conference call upon the respective aca- 
demic deans to expand individual student evaluation 
reports which are sent to professional schools to assist 
them in making selections of qualified persons, and 
further call upon them to continue to make improve- 
ments, in pre-professional guidance programs where 
these are needed, and furthermore to work in any 
possible way with their colleagues in the professional 
schools toward the improvement of pre-professional 
and professional education and relationships. 


II. That the Conference of Academic Deans recommend to 
the Association of American Colleges that it join with 
the American Association of Medical Colleges’ Com- 


mittee on Financial Aid in approving the policy of more 
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adequate financial support of medical education and in 
actively favoring the extension of federal financial aid 
to the medical schools, always with the reservation that 
the control of such education remain in the hands of 
responsible educators. 

. That the Conference recommend to the Association of 
American Colleges that it specifically endorse the policy 
of the establishment of federal scholarships for worthy 
medical students. 


The officers for the coming year are: Chairman, Dean C. Scott 
Porter, Amherst College; Vice Chairman, Dean O. H. Rechard, 
University of Wyoming; Secretary, Dean Mary Phlegar Smith, 
Hollins College; Treasurer, Dean W. E. O’Donnell, College of 
St. Thomas. The Executive Committee consists of Dean Frank 
Kille, Carleton College; Dean O. Meredith Wilson, University of 
Utah; Dean William E. Alderman, Miami University; Dean 
Eunice C. Roberts, Lindenwood College ; and Dean Logan Wilson, 
Newcomb College, ex officio. 
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Minutes of the 37th Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951 


HOTEL CLARIDGE 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


First Session 


HE thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges was called to order at 8:00 P.M., January 
8, 1951, by the President, Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University. Prayer was offered by President Clyde A. Milner 
of Guilford College. 
President Marsh announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 
Committee on Nominations 
President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas, Chair- 
man 
President Calvert N. Ellis, Juniata College 
President Goodrich C. White, Emory University 
President Lynn T. White, Jr., Mills College 
President Carl R. Woodward, Rhode Island State College 
Committee on Resolutions 
President Theodore A. Distler, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Chairman 
President Harvie Branscomb, Vanderbilt University 
President Leonard Carmichael, Tufts College 
President David D. Henry, Wayne University 
Secretary Raymond F. Howes, Cornell University 
President O. P. Kretzmann, Valparaiso University 
President R. O. Lanier, Texas State University for Negroes 
President Rosemary Park, Connecticut College 
President J. L. Zwingle, Park College 


President Marsh then presented the newly elected presidents 
of member colleges. 


Note: The addresses and commission and committee reports are to be 
found in this issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Chairman Distler of the Committee on Resolutions made the 
following report for that Committee: 


I 


Resolved: That the members of this Association express 
to Dr. Guy E. Snavely their warm appreciation for his 
effective and devoted service during his thirteen years as 
Executive Director. 

II 

Resolved: That the members of this Association congratu- 
late and felicitate Dr. Daniel L. Marsh on the completion of 
his twenty-fifth year as President of Boston University and 
express to him their gratitude and appreciation for his 
leadership in the Association in this its thirty-seventh year. 


III 


Resolved: That our thanks be extended to the Hotel 
Claridge for its courtesy in extending to the Association the 
use of its facilities, particularly the great number of rooms 
used by the various committees and commissions: To Miss 
Ada Taylor of the Claridge staff, particular thanks are due 
for looking after all of these details. 


IV 


Whereas, the Association of American Colleges is a con- 
stituent member of the National Commission on Accrediting, 
and the majority of members of the Association are institu- 
tional members of the National Commission, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Association reaffirm its support of the 
objectives and program of the National Commission on 
Accrediting and urge its members to adhere to the practices 
established and suggestions made by that body. 


V 


Because of the present world conditions and the situation 
in our own nation it would appear that higher education in 
America will be faced with a continuing series of major and 
minor crises. As a matter of necessity, therefore, American 
higher education will have to speak with a united voice if 
we are to preserve the necessary on-going contribution which 
higher education makes to the progress of every area of our 
nation. 

The one organization which represents the hundreds of 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences of America is the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. It is the appropriate voice 
to speak for the interests of these institutions in the critical 
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days ahead. Not only should it speak for them, but also, 
when necessary, act for them. Be it therefore 

Resolved: That the officers and Board of Directors be 
instructed to gear the program of the Association to one of 
action on behalf of the colleges of arts and sciences in the 
nation, and to make such program and administrative 
changes as may be necessary to make sure that the Associa- 
tion will at all times be ready to secure swift opinion and 
swift action wherever necessary to preserve and perpetuate 
the continuing contribution of these institutions to the 
future of our nation and of the world. 

And Be It Further Resolved: That it is our judgment 
that members of this Association should use this Association 
as their primary representative both in projecting their own 
point of view and as the organizational instrument of co- 
operation with other associations representing other seg- 
ments of higher education in cooperative adventures, to the 
end that the efforts of educational institutions be as effective 


as possible at this time. 
VI 


Whereas, The Association of American Colleges is an or- 
ganization which is composed of the liberal arts colleges of 
the United States, and which represents the views and in- 
terests of its member institutions to the nation and to the 
Government ; and 

Whereas, the member institutions of the Association of 
American Colleges deem that their views and interests re- 
quire special expression and safeguarding in the present 
national and international emergency; and 

Whereas, the National Education Association is an organi- 
zation which is composed of individual members of the edu- 
cational profession in the United States; which makes no 
distinction between administrative and other personnel, 
which provides no institutional membership, and which, 
therefore, cannot represent the views and interests of the 
institutions from which it draws its membership; and 

Whereas, in meetings called since the outbreak of the 
Korean war to study the mutual concerns of the United 
States Government and the colleges and universities of the 
United States in the present emergency, the National Educa- 
tion Association, through its Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, has appeared to assume that it was empowered to speak 
for the said colieges and universities, a role which the mem- 
mer institutions of the Association of American Colleges do 
not recognize (Cf. resolution passed at the 1950 meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges) ; and 
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Whereas, the National Education Association bases this 
assumption of the role as the representative of the colleges 
and universities of the United States on the fact that num- 
bers of administrative and faculty personnel of these insti- 
tutions are members of the National Education Association ; 

Be It Therefore Resolved: That the member institutions 
of the Association of American Colleges, while recognizing 
the useful function of the National Education Association 
in the field of primary and secondary education, reaffirm 
the resolution of the 1950 meeting. 

Be It Further Resolved: That these resolutions be re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors for implementation. 


Vil 


A Resolution to Establish An Emergency Committee and 
An Advisory Council on Cooperation with National Organi- 
zations in the Present Crisis. 

InTRopUcTION: Liberal education is a bulwark of 
American democracy and freedom and the historic medium 
in American culture of reflecting, preserving and refining 
the best elements of the American way of life. In the 
present crisis, American colleges and universities desire 
to serve to the greatest possible extent the cause of national 
defense, security, freedom and unity. The liberal arts col- 
leges and universities constitute a vital moral, spiritual and 
intellectual defense resource of incalculable value. It would 
be tragic if in defending American freedom and security 
from attack from abroad, we should lose such an essential 
element of our American culture as is represented by liberal 
arts education. 

In the present emergency probably of long duration and 
necessarily of severe effect on the colleges in reduced enrol- 
ment, many, if not all, independent liberal arts institutions 

(by which is meant those not supported by taxation) will be 
seriously endangered financially and some will be tempted 
to forsake their independent character. It is important and 
desirable, insofar as consistent with other needs of our na- 
tion, to sustain and preserve as many as possible of these 
independent institutions for their continuing contribution 
to American cultural and institutional survival beyond the 
emergency along with State and other public educational 
institutions. 

There is value in a proper interpretation of the inde- 
pendent liberal arts college to the nation. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: 

1. That this Association invite the leading national organi- 
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zations of business, industry, labor and other civie groups 
along with such organizations as the American College Pub- 
lie Relations Association, the American Alumni Council and 
the National Association of Educational Broadcasters to 
interest themselves in liberal arts colleges, both for men and 
for women; 

2. That the Association invite the Advertising Council 
of America to include the independent colleges in their 
program on ‘‘The American Heritage’’; 

3. That the Association urge public authorities to continue 
to recognize the vital place of the liberal arts in public 
education. 

4. That an Emergency Committee on Cooperation with 
National Organizations be appointed to promote cooperation 
of the colleges with such national organizations in interpret- 
ing the liberal arts colleges and universities to American 
citizens; and that the Association invite assistance to this 
Emergency Committee of an Advisory Council composed of 
representative leaders in business, industry, labor, radio, 
television, journalism, motion pictures and educational or- 
ganizations the personnel thereof to be selected by the 
Emergency Committee and approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

5. That any direct or incidental costs involved in such 
cooperation and relationships be incurred only after the 
Emergency Committee has found adequate means of fi- 
nancing them and after approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


VIII 


Be It Resolved: That this Association express its approval 
of the action taken by the American Council on Education 
in relation to the contents of Emergency Supplement #+74— 
Bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs, and urges 
its member institutions to give full consideration to the plan 
therein contained for participation of institutions of higher 
education in the American National Red Cross civil defense 


program. 
* * & 


This report of the Committee on Resolutions was passed 
unanimously after brief discussion on the floor, participated in 
by President Walter A. Groves of Centre College, President G. 
Morris Smith of Susquehanna University and President Clarence 
P. McClelland of MacMurray College. 

The theme of the program of the annual meeting was ‘‘The 
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Colleges in This Crisis.’’ Nearly 700 delegates registered. 

The Reverend Henry P. Van Dusen, president, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, delivered an address on ‘‘Educa- 
tion and Christian Faith.’? The Reverend John Courtney 
Murray, professor, Woodstock College, Maryland, gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Colleges and the Present Crisis.’’ 


Second Session 
President Marsh called the Tuesday morning session to order 
at 9:30 A.M., January 9, 1951. The first order of business was 
the annual report by Treasurer John R. Cunningham. He sub- 
mitted the auditor’s statement of the financial operations for the 
past year. He presented with detailed explanations the pro- 
posed budget for 1951. On motion, the report was approved 
and the budget adopted. 
The Executive Director read his annual report which included 
pertinent observations and details of the year’s work. He read 
the report of the Board of Directors. On motion, both reports 
were received and the recommendations included in the Board’s 
report were approved. Both reports are published on preceding 
pages. 
Then followed addresses on ‘‘The Colleges and Military Serv- 
ice’’ by the following: 
Raymond Walters, president, University of Cincinnati 
(Chairman, Commission on Public Relations) 

M. H. Trytten, chairman, Selective Service Scientific Advisory 
Committees 

Gordon Gray, president, University of North Carolina 

Dewey Short, member, Armed Services Committee, U. S. 
House of Representatives. 

At the conclusion of these addresses a number of members 
present offered pertinent observations. No action was taken as 
it had been agreed that a ‘‘ pronouncement’’ on manpower would 
be forthcoming on Wednesday morning from the Committee on 
Resolutions. The following spoke to this question: President 
Celestin J. Steiner, University of Detroit; President Gordon 
Gray, University of North Carolina; President Edward J. 
Brown, Arnold College; President Paul M. Pitman, College of 
Idaho; President Nelson P. Horn, Baker University ; Congress- 
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man Dewey Short; President John J. Theobald, Queens College 
(New York) ; Mother St. Egbert, Notre Dame College of Staten 
Island; President Frane L. MecCluer, Lindenwood College; 
President Dale H. Moore, Cedar Crest College. 

A number of Commission reports were then presented by the 
respective chairmen: approval was voted to the reports that 
included recommendations. These reports are to be found in 
this issue of the BULLETIN. 


Third Session 

The meeting was called to order by President Marsh who served 
in place of Vice President LeRoy E. Kimball of the Association 
who was detained by illness. The first portion of this session was 
devoted to the interests of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. President Marsh, thereupon, turned the meeting 
over to Chairman Hunter B. Blakely of the Commission. 

Executive Secretary Robert N. DuBose presented his annual 
report, printed elsewhere. 

Under the topic of ‘‘Creating Resources For This Time’’ 
stimulating addresses were given by Sir Richard Livingstone, 
president, Corpus Christi College, Oxford University and Presi- 
dent Howard F.. Lowry, College of Wooster. 

The following members of a panel contributed additional in- 
spirational statements: President Raymond F. McLain, Tran- 
sylvania College; President Conrad Bergendoff, Augustana Col- 
lege and President Robert J. Slavin, Providence College. 

Dean Mark H. Ingraham of the University of Wisconsin, as 
chairman of the Committee on Insurance and Annuities, pre- 
sented a joint report from this Committee of the Association of 
American Colleges and of the officers of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, which appeared in the May 1950 
issue of the Association’s Bulletin. After a few questions and 
observations, the following STATEMENT was adopted: 


Statement of Principles 
The Committee recommends that the following statement of 
principles be endorsed by the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges. This state- 
ment was agreed upon at a conference of representatives of 
the two Associations in Washington, D. C. on March 6, 1950. 
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Academic Retirement 

Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual 
teacher or administrator, or the individual institution. The 
policy of an institution for the retirement of faculty members 
and its plan for their retirement annuities should be such as to 
increase the effectiveness of its services as an educational insti- 
tution. Specifically, this policy and plan should be such as to 
attract individuals of the highest abilities to educational work, 
to increase the morale of the faculty, to permit faculty members 
with singleness of purpose to devote their energies to serving 
their institution, and to make it possible in a socially acceptable 
manner to discontinue the services of members of the faculty 
when their usefulness is undermined by age. 


The following is acceptable practice: 

1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institu- 
tion should be clearly defined and be well understood by 
both the faculty and the administration of the institution. 

2. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late 
retirement age, the same for teachers and administrators. 
Conditions such as longevity, health of the profession, and 
interest rates have recently changed in such a way as to 
justify older rather than younger retirement ages. Under 
present circumstances the desirable fixed retirement age 
would appear to be from sixty-seven to seventy, inclusive. 
Extension of the services of the teacher or administrator 
beyond the mandatory age of retirement should be author- 
ized only in emergency situations. Circumstances that may 
seem to justify the involuntary retirement of a teacher or 
administrator before the fixed retirement age should in all 
cases be considered by a joint faculty-administrative com- 
mittee of the institution. This committee should preferably 
be a standing committee, but in the consideration of specific 
cases no interested person should be permitted to participate 
in its deliberatioris. (The above is not meant to indicate 
that the involuntary return of an administrator to teaching 
duties need be treated as a retirement. ) 


3. The institution should provide for a system of retire- 
ment annuities. Such a system should: 

(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period 
of active service by both the individual and the institution. 

(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members 
who have attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 
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(ce) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances 
for a retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the 
average salary over the last 10 years of service, if retirement 
is at 70, and a somewhat higher percentage if the fixed retire- 
ment age is younger. (It is understood that the amount of 
the available joint life annuity on life of husband and wife 
would be somewhat less.) 

(d) Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and 
institution’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, 
be vested in the individual, available as a benefit in case of 
death while in service, and with no forfeiture in case of with- 
drawal or dismissal from the institution. 

(e) Be such that the individual may not withdraw his 
equity in cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid 
administrative expense, exception might be made for very 
small accumulations in an inactive account.) Except when 
small, death benefits to a widow should be paid in the form 
of an annuity. Death benefits to other beneficiaries would 
normally be paid in cash unless provided to the contrary by 
the individual faculty member. 

4. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initi- 
ated or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by 
special financial arrangements or by the gradual inaugura- 
tion of the new plan should be made for those adversely 
affected. . 

President Goodrich C. White of Emory University of the Nomi- 
nations Committee presented a list of officers and commission 
members for the year 1951. On motion, the officers and com- 
mission members, whose names are printed in the front pages of 
the BULLETIN, were elected. 


After announcements, the meeting adjourned at 5 P.M. 


P Fourth Session 


The Annual Dinner was held at 7 P.M. with President Marsh 
in the chair. An inspiriting address on ‘‘The Road Ahead”’ 
was delivered by Ambassador Warren R. Austin, U.S. Delegate 
to United Nations. 

At the conclusion of the address, upon the initiative of several 
college presidents from Indiana, a meeting was held of all persons 
interested in obtaining gifts from corporations for the annual 
budgets of member colleges. 


Fifth Session 


President Marsh opened the Wednesday morning session at 
9:30 A.M. 
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‘‘The Role of the Colleges in this Crisis’’ was ably presented by 
President Umphrey Lee of Southern Methodist University, and 
President Celestin J. Steiner of the University of Detroit. 

President David A. Lockmiller of the University of Chatta- 
nooga gave a keen analysis of ‘‘ College Finances in this Crisis.’’ 

Chairman Distler of the Resolutions Committee made the fol- 
lowing preliminary statement and then had members of his com- 
mittee distribute copies of a ‘‘ Declaration on Manpower’’: 


The Committee has conferred with official and unofficial 
representatives of various state organizations. Communica- 
tions from many groups and persons were considered. Con- 
sultations were held with Dr. M. H. Trytten, Dr. Gordon 
Gray, Dr. J. Douglas Brown of the Thomas Committee of the 
National Security Resources Board and other persons with 
special information on the problem. 

Except when subcommittees were working on the wording 
of resolutions, all meetings were open. Everyone who came 
was given a hearing. However, the responsibility for the 
report belongs to the committee. 

President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College, former 
President of the Association, was then requested by Chairman 
Distler to make a preliminary statement before action on the 
‘*pronouncement.’’ He said: 

‘*When my old comrade President Marsh retires next June 
he can look back on years of wonderful accomplishment and we 
his friends can say to the people of Boston: ‘If you seek his 
monument, look about you.’ But as I look at him this morning, 
I have the uneasy feeling that when Dan retires there will be 
only two college Presidents left in our New England group who 
are senior to me in point of service. Kenneth Sills of course 
can remember the administrative problems of Bowdoin as far 
back as World War I. 

Since the outbreak of war in Korea I have been both angry 
and afraid. These moods have been shared apparently by many 
of you. When I sit in my seat in chapel, I can see the tomb of 
our founder who fell fighting for king and country on the nearby 
frontier in 1754, the list of Williams’ dead in the Civil War 
flanked by the names of friends who fell in World War I. The 
long rows of the names of our dead in World War II shine on 
the walls of the two transepts, and as I look across to the east 
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transept I read the inscription above them: ‘Out of Suffering, 
Victory. Out of Victory, Democracy and Lasting Peace.’ I 
wrote that inscription and now when I come to the word ‘last- 
ing’, I choke on it. I look at the long walls of the nave and 
wonder what names will be inscribed there; but Senator Austin’s 
fine speech last night brought me comfort. 

I have been angry at the thought of what war inflation has 
already done to wipe out the benefits of such salary increases as 
we have been able to make in recent years. Soon [’ll be traveling 
once more as a mendicant, begging to reduce deficits caused by 
inflation and by shrinking enrolments. 

This reminds me of a speech made by the late President Angell 
of Yale at the Choate School Semi-centennial where he remarked 
that the smartest act of his life had been to select for his long 
administration a period of uninterrupted peace, leaving World 
War I to Hadley and World War II to Seymour. The rest of 
us have not been so fortunate. My contemporaries who have 
greeted me here since Monday have said: ‘Well, Jim, it’s like 
old times, isn’t it? Don’t you have the feeling: this is where I 
came in?’ And we’ve started talking of the Philadelphia meet- 
ing of 1941 and the Baltimore meeting of 1942. 

I’ve been worrying for months about the prospect that we 
college presidents would face a war on three fronts, losing not 
only from inflation and the loss of our upperclassmen by volun- 
teering and by draft, but also losing underclassmen as well. 
When the talk of drafting 18-year-olds got serious, I went to 
Washington three times in December to try to dig out the fig- 
ures on military manpower and see if it was really necessary 
to take any 18-year-olds now, as compared with July 1952; 
whether it was necessary for them to hit us hard simultaneously 
alow and aloft, cleaning us out of upperclassmen and underclass- 
men at one and the same time. Operating a small college that 
does not admit women, I knew that my budget would be two 
hundred thousand in the red next year even if the draft age 
stayed at 19, and I was not sleeping well. 

The figures on manpower were something of a revelation. In 
1941 war hit us when we were just emerging from a great de- 
pression and employment was still slack. Today the number of 
jobs is at an all-time high, over 65 million, and manpower is 
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extremely tight. In 1941 almost anybody could be drafted. 
Now the number of statutory exemptions gives a very different 
picture. . 

The largest single group of them are the veterans, of whom 
2,800,000 are in the age-group 19 to 26. Over a million of them 
are in the age-group 19 to 23. I heard so much about this latter 
age-group here on Monday that I called up the office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense in charge of manpower and asked 
them to check the figures. Last night came the following figures: 

Three million seven hundred fifty thousand figure ‘total 
men 19 to 23 qualified for induction’ is completely out of 

line. Overlooks over one million veterans, over half mil- 

lion fathers and married men, over quarter million occupa- 

tionally deferred and ROTC members, and also one hundred 
fifty thousand members of reserve components. Thus al- 
most 2 million of original figure not eligible for induction in 
addition to students estimated at 500,000 in tabulation re- 


ferred to. 

There are some other smaller groups of exemptions, deferments 
and postponements not mentioned here: the conscientious objec- 
tors, the last surviving son of a family which lost one or more 
boys in World War II, ete. So many of us here today had sons 
who fought in World War II that we can realize the immense 
reluctance on Capitol Hill and throughout the nation to calling 
veterans back into service unless we are involved, as I pray we 
shall not be, in full scale war. 

Many of us are puzzled at the scale of military requirements. 
Why do they need so many boys so quickly? Why could the 
need not be met by four months’ military training after which 
all the boys who wished to do so could return to college, subject 
to later military service? Why could not they get their training 
through several successive summers? If we could be sure of 
five years’ peace, one or both of these plans might be feasible. 
But we cannot be sure. The armed services need men in service 
as well as training and under present conditions they cannot take 
time to train a million men for four months unless they can keep 
most of them for two years or more. If war should come in 1952 
or 1953, they will need a lot of men with two years’ training, 
plus our veterans, plus other men trained for shorter periods. 

But why, I asked, must they take any 18-year-olds before June 
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1952? If they could wait till that date, there would soon begin 
a flowback of men to the colleges as the term of enlistments ex- 
pired. This question of termination of enlistments is very im- 
portant. It will be necessary before long to raise 300,000 more 
men to take the place of men whose enlistments run out and who 
will not reenlist. These have to be replaced as well as the 
casualties. The terminations of enlistments in February 1952 
will be over 800,000; in February 1953, if the term of service 
isn’t lengthened, they’d be well over 1,000,000. Many of these 
men will come to college, and find there a hearty welcome. Why 
can’t we postpone drafting the 18-year-olds till this flowback 
begins ? 

I got some light on this question at the Pentagon last Friday 
when five college presidents were called into conference by As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Anna M. Rosenberg and her staff 
and asked certain questions concerning the draft bill the De- 
partment of Defense plans to present to the Congress tomorrow 
or Friday. We were not shown the draft of the bill, which was 
not ready, but we were given a long outline of its contents some 
features of which were released the same day by the General 
Counsel to the Department. 

Because Congress wants the bill at once, and wants it before 
it is released elsewhere, I was unable to get permission to bring 
its terms or its outline to you here, as I wished very much to do. 
But I can say this. All the terms of the bill that would shock 
or upset a college President were in the papers Saturday and 
with them nothing of the things that we learned on Friday that 
would reassure you or serve to cushion the shock. 

For example, the press stories on Saturday implied interrup- 
tion of the ROTC programs. As the newspapers have correctly 
stated since that time, the ROTC’s are not to be interrupted; 
they are to be increased in number and expanded. 

Nothing was said in the papers on Saturday to give any idea 
that the program contained any phasing to make the task of the 
colleges easier. This seemed to us five college presidents very 
important. The first thing we asked was ‘Can’t you do some- 
thing to reassure our seniors that they don’t have to quit college 
at once to get their choice of service?’ The next was the ques- 
tion whether we should prefer to see some 18-year-olds drafted 
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if that meant that more students now in college could finish their 
course before joining the Armed Forces. All five of us said, 
yes.’ 9 

A motion made to consider the ‘‘ pronouncement’’ seriatim was 
lost. The motion to consider the ‘‘pronouncement’’ as a whole 
was carried. 

The following offered pertinent observations, including some 
minor changes in language which were adopted: President 
Morgan S. Odell, Lewis and Clark College; Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
American Council on Education; President Benjamin E. Mays, 
Morehouse College; President Arthur G. Coons, Occidental Col- 
lege; President John C. Adams, Hofstra College; Brother 
Thomas, President, Manhattan College; President Daniel Z. Gib- 
son, Washington College; President Alan W. Brown, Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges; President James H. Case, Jr., Bard 
College; President Frank H. Sparks, Wabash College; President 
Thomas E. Jones, Earlham College; President Horace A. Hild- 
reth, Bucknell University ; President Arthur S. Flemming, Ohio 
Wesleyan University ; President John R. Cunningham, Davidson 
College ; P. S. Wilder, Bowdoin College ; Dean Eunice C. Roberts, 
Lindenwood College; President J. A. Quillian, Jr., Martin Col- 
lege; President William G. Ryan, Seton Hill College; Dean 
Albert E. Meder, Jr., Rutgers University; President Robert P. 
Daniel, Virginia State College; President Irwin J. Lubbers, 
Hope College; and President Nathan M. Pusey, Lawrence Col- 
lege. When the question was called for, the action taken was 
unanimous. 


‘ 


DECLARATION ON MANPOWER 
PREAMBLE 


The present national emergency is without parallel in our en- 
tire history. It will extend over a long period. It will require 
great sacrifice. Both from within and from without, it threatens 
our basic heritage of freedom. 

The American college and university recognizes the gravity 
of the crisis and is actively aware that the national welfare must 
take precedence over other considerations. It is recognized that 
there is a present and presumably continuing requirement that 
essentially all able-bodied young men give service of a proper 
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length of time in the nation’s military forces. As representatives 
of higher education, we recognize the importance of meeting this 
requirement to the full. We believe that all young men should 
share equitably the responsibility of national defense. 

It is our conviction that the key to ultimate national survival 
is the wise use of manpower. In the immediate pressure to have 
now the men we need in the places where they seem needed, we 
must not lose sight of the long-range importance of providing a 
constant flow of trained persons to fill critical places two years, 
five years, ten years or more hence. Leadership of all types, 
political, economic, military, educational and religious, will be 
even more necessary in the years ahead than today. Further, 
in a democratic nation we deal with men as individuals not as 
units in the mass. No effective manpower program will treat 
men in the mass without concern for their dignity as human 
beings and their individual differences. If we lose sight of 
this truth, the battle with totalitarianism has been lost at the 
start. 

The American colleges and universities are and have been a 
vital source of leadership and spiritual strength. Hence, these 
institutions are more necessary today than ever before. Their 
strength is the strength of our democracy, from the largest uni- 
versity to the smallest liberal arts college. They must make a 
continuous contribution to national welfare in every field of 
learning. Thus it is in the national interest that higher educa- 
tion be viewed as essential to the development of manpower re- 
sources. 


PROPOSALS 


The Association of American Colleges, representing more than 
650 institutions of higher learning, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends to the Federal Government the following considerations 
concerning the relationship between military manpower and 
higher education : 

I 


In the education and training for the armed services and for 
the civilian war effort there should be no duplication of existing 
educational facilities. Before new educational facilities are 
developed by the Armed Services or other Governmental Agen- 
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cies, a thorough survey should be made to see whatever existing 
facilities could more readily be converted and adapted to meet 
the particular need. Every effort should be made to bring the 
facilities of as large a number of educational institutions as 
possible into the defense efforts, both by increasing the existing 
number of ROTC units and by alloting other training programs 
to non-ROTC institutions. 
II 

We request that appropriate authorities take immediate steps 
to assure that students whose induction is now postponed or 
deferred will be permitted to apply for entrance, at the termina- 
tion of their postponement, any branch of the armed services in 
which voluntary enlistment is now permitted, regardless of any 
intervening action by the Selective Service System. 


III 


Since the shortage of trained personnel is becoming acute, and 
womanpower is an ever more important source of leadership in 
civilian service and in the professions, we urge adequate and 
immediate comprehensive planning to ensure the constructive 
utilization of the ability and training of all college women. 


IV 
A. In setting the age for entering military training and service 
we believe that the age for induction should be nineteen. A 
lower age should be adopted only when and as long as an emer- 
gency manpower shortage requires such lower age. 
B. We endorse the present policy of deferring ROTC students 
until the completion of their college courses. We recommend 
that the number of ROTC units be increased. We endorse the 
legislation now before Congress to place on the same basis 
stipends and educational allowances for men enrolled in all 
ROTC programs. 

V 

Certain groups of students now enrolled in colleges and uni- 

versities have progressed so far with their studies, that it is in 
the national interest to allow them to complete their course. 
Among the students to be deferred during the present transi- 
tional period should be: 
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A. Students in professional schools of theology, of medicine, 
dentistry and related health fields, and in the graduate schools 
in mathematics, engineering, and physical and biological 
sciences. 

B. All students who will have completed two years of under- 
graduate study in any curriculum by July 1951 and who are 
eligible to continue, because of satisfactory standing, in accred- 


ited four year colleges. 
VI 


An enrolled college student who reaches the age of induction 
while successfully pursuing a course of study should have his 
induction postponed to the end of his academic year. 


Vil 


If eighteen-year-olds are to be subject to universal military 
service, we assume that it is unlikely that more than half could 
be inducted in the first year of the new legislation. To reduce to 
a minimum the uncertainty in the minds of prospective and pres- 
ent college students, it is highly desirable that those who are 
not to be inducted before the opening of their academic year 
should be notified that they will be able to complete that year 


before induction. 
VIII 


To maintain a flow of educated personnel as an important 
element of natio.l strength, we recommend that after basic 
training a substantial number of properly qualified young men 
be furloughed to colleges of their choice for further education in 
all areas of learning before completing their required military 
service. In implementing this plan, special consideration should 
be given to a federal scholarship or loan program, in order that 
no one who qualifies may be deprived of this educational oppor- 
tunity for lack of means. We recommend that the administra- 
tion of this program and the testing and other procedures of 
selection under it be entrusted to competent civilians. 


Ix 


We recommend that the Board of Directors appoint a com- 
mittee to take steps to present the views of the Association to 
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the appropriate officers and committees of the executive and 
legislative branches of the government and to cooperate with 
other educational organizations having similar objectives. 


x 


As an Association in which the majority of member institu- 
tions are small independent colleges, we recognize the fact that 
the present emergency seriously threatens the very existence of 
many of these institutions which represent a vital element in 
American life. While the foregoing recommendations are in- 
tended to provide full participation by these colleges, we are 
aware that their problems will be severe for a minimum of two 
or three years. We therefore urge governmental agencies, 
philanthropic foundations and the American public to consider 
seriously the need to preserve these institutions for continued 
service beyond the period of the immediate manpower crisis. 















The following motion presented by President Arthur S. Flem- 
ming of Ohio Wesleyan University and discussed by President 
Eugene G. Bewkes of St. Lawrence University was passed unani- 
mously : 

We recommend that immediate steps be taken to establish 


a manpower agency within the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 


President Rufus E. Clement of Atlanta University presented 
the following resolution which was discussed by Dean W. E. 
O’Donnell of the College of St. Thomas and President Walter A. 
Groves of Centre College: 
We recommend that all students who have been through 
basic training and are subsequently furloughed to colleges, 
all students in ROTC programs and all students whose in- 
ductions have been postponed or deferred be permitted to 
wear suitable insignia which will testify to their participa- 
tion in the national training program. 
On motion of President Gordon K. Chalmers of Kenyon Col- 
lege, it was voted to refer this recommendation to the Board of 
Directors. 

The following resolution, offered by President David A. Lock- 
miller, University of Chattanooga, was passed unanimously : 
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In pledging the fullest possible support to the defense efforts 
of the Nation, we do not concede that war is inevitable. We 
sincerely believe that it should and probably can be avoided. 
Therefore, Be It Resolved by the Association of American Col- 
leges : 

1. That full support be given to the efforts of the United 
Nations to maintain peace throughout the world. 

2. That the National Administration make greater and 
continuing efforts for peace, and assist, insofar as may be 
possible, other nations, groups and individuals working to 
this end. 

3. That we pledge our best efforts to maintain an in- 
tellectual and emotional climate favorable to peace and the 
free and honest discussion of national and international 
issues consistent with security regulations. 


The meeting adjourned about 12:15 P.M. 


Sizth Session 


The final session of the Annual Meeting was held at luncheon 
at 12:30 P.M. President Marsh concluded the program with an 
eloquent and inspirational address on the responsibilities and 
opportunities of a college president. 

* a * 


On January 8, the commissions and committees of the Asso- 
ciation held meetings. On that day was held also a well-attended 
meeting of the American Conference of Academic Deans. There 
were sessions also of the Executive Committee of the Division 
of Higher Education of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation and of the University Senate of the Methodist Board 
of Education. 

On the afternoon of January 8 and throughout January 10 
and 11 were held a number of meetings of denominational educa- 
tional groups and of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. 
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Bates College, Lewiston Charles F. Phillips 
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Midland College, Fremont W. F. Hieronymus 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln . Carl C. Bracy 
Union College, Lincoln H. ©. Hartman 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln R. G. Gustavson 
University of Onmabia, Ommalar, nn iccceccscescssssxosecossscsseeoseseen Milo Bail 





York College, York Walter E. Bachman 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Dartmouth College, Hanover John 8. Dickey 
Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett Sister M. Mauritia 
Rivier College, Nashua .....ccccccccccccnsn Sister Marie Carmella, Dean 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester ... Bertrand C, Dolan 














University of New Hampshire, Durham Robert F. Chandler, Jr. 
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NEW JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station Sister Marie José Byrne 
Drew University, Madison Fred G. Holloway 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Sister Marie Anna 





New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 





























Newark College of Engineering, Newark Robert W. Van Houten 
Princeton University, Princeton Harold W. Dodds 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick Robert C. Clothier 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City James J. Shanahan 
Seton Hall University, South Orange John L. MeNulty 
Upsala College, East Orange Evald B. Lawson 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque Thomas L. Popejoy 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City Paul D, Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred M, Ellis Drake 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson James H, Case, Jr. 





Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
Millicent Carey McIntosh, Dean 
























































Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Harry David Gideonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo Raymond W. Schouten 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam Jess H, Davis 
Colgate University, Hamilton Everett Needham Case 
College of the City of New York, New York Harry N. Wright 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York ............... Sister Catharine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle ................ Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley 
College of St. Rowe, AVDamy ......1ccccerrcsrserssrenesesersseueenesnee Sister Rose of Lima, Dean 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New York..Grayson L. Kirk, Acting 
Cornell University, Ithaca Deane W. Malott 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Sister Margaret 
Elmira College, Elmira Lewis Eldred 
Fordham University, New York Laurence J. McGinley 
Good Counsel College, White Plains Sister Mary Dolores 
Hamilton College, Clinton Robert W. McEwen 
Hartwick College, Oneonta Henry J. Arnold 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva Alan W. Brown 
Hofstra College, Hempstead John C, Adams 
Houghton College, Houghton Stephen W. Paine 
Hunter College, New York George N. Shuster 
Keuka College, Keuka Park Katherine G. Blyley 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Bonaventure Thomas 





Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 
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Mother M. Gerard 





Marymount College, Tarrytown 
Nazareth College, Rochester 





Sister Rose Angela, Dean 


New York University, New York ............... LeRoy E. Kimball, Vice Chancellor 





Niagara University, Niagara Falls 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill 
Mother Saint Egbert, Dean 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 


Francis L. Meade 


Harry 8. Rogers 





Queens College, Flushing 


John J. Theobald 





Russell Sage College, Troy ..... 


Lewis A. Froman 





St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure 


Juvenal Lalor 





Brother Columba 





St. Francis College, Brooklyn 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn 


John A. Flynn 





St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn 


William T. Dillon 








St. Lawrence University, Canton 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 


aa Eugene G. Bewkes 
Harold Taylor 








Siena College, Loudonville 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 


Mark Kennedy 
Henry T. Moore 





State University of New York, Albany 


Alvin C. Eurich 





Syracuse University, Syracuse 


William P. Tolley 





Union College, Schenectady 


Carter Davidson 





United States Military Academy, West Point ............. 


University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


widen Frederick A. Irving 


T. R. McConnell 





University of Rochester, Rochester 


C. W. deKiewiet 





Vassar College, Poughkeepsie .... 


Sarah G. Blanding 





Wagner College, Staten Island 


Walter C, Langsam 








Wells College, Aurora 
Yeshiva University, New York 


Louis J. Long 
Samuel Belkin 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro ......... 


Bennett College, Greensboro 


digests F. D. Bluford 


David D. Jones 





Catawba College, Salisbury 


Alvin Robert Keppel 





Davidson College, Davidson 





Duke University, Durham 


John R. Cunningham 
A. Hollis Edens 





L. E. Smith 





Elon College, Elon College 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 


Marshall S. Woodson 





Luther L. Gobbel 





Greensboro College, Greensboro 
Guilford College, Guilford ........ 


slit Clyde A. Milner 





High Point College, High Point 


Dennis H. Cooke 








Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 


Hardy Liston 
iid Voigt R. Cromer 





W. J. Trent 





Livingstone College, Salisbury 
Meredith College, Raleigh 





North Carolina College at Durham 


stake Carlyle Campbell 
Alfonso Elder 








Queens College, Charlotte 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh 


McAlister Carson, Acting 


Harold L. Trigg 





Dale H. Gramley 





Salem College, Winston-Salem 
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Shaw University, Raleigh W. R. Strassner, Acting 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Gordon Gray 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest Harold W. Tribble 





NORTH DAKOTA 

















Jamestown College, Jamestown Samuel 8S. George 
OHIO 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs Douglas McGregor 
Ashland College, Ashland Glen L, Clayton 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea John L. Knight 
Bluffton College, Bluffton Lloyd L. Ramseyer 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green ......0..ccccccooo Frank J. Prout 
Capital University, Columbus Harold L. Yochum 





College of Education and Industrial Arts, Wilberforee .......Charles H. Wesley 
College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph ....Sister Maria Corona, Dean 






















































































College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus .............c0cs0 Sister M. Angelita 
College of Wooster, Wooster Howard F. Lowry 
Defiance College, Defiance Harold Dana Hopkins 
Denison University, Granville C. F. Richards, Acting 
Fenn College, Cleveland Edward Hodnett 
Findlay College, Findlay H. Clifford Fox 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin Wm. Terry Wickham 
Hiram College, Hiram Paul H. Fall 
John Carroll University, Cleveland Frederick E, Welfle 
Kent State University, Kent George A. Bowman 
Kenyon College, Gambier Gordon Keith Chalmers 
Lake Erie College, Painesville Albert T. Hill, Acting 
Marietta College, Marietta W. Bay Irvine 
Mary Manse College, Toledo Sister Vincent de Paul 
Miami University, Oxford Ernest H. Hahne 
Mount Union College, Alliance Charles B. Ketcham 
Muskingum College, New Concord Robert N. Montgomery 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid Mother Mary Anselm 
Oberlin College, Oberlin William E, Stevenson 
Ohio Northern University, Ada F. B. McIntosh 
Ohio State University, Columbus H. L. Bevis 
Ohio University, Athens John C. Baker 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware Arthur 8. Flemming 
Otterbein College, Westerville J. Gordon Howard 
University of Akron, Akron H. E. Simmons 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati Raymond Walters 
University of Dayton, Dayton George J. Renneker 
University of Toledo, Toledo Asa 8. Knowles 
Ursuline College, Cleveland Mother Marie 
Western College, Oxford Philip E. Henderson 








Western Reserve University, Cleveland . John 8. Millis 
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Wilberforce University, Wilberforce Charles L, Hill 
Wilmington College, Wilmington Samuel D. Marble 
Wittenberg College, Springfield Clarence C. Stoughton 
Xavier University, Cincinnati James F. Maguire 
Youngstown College, Youngstown Howard W. Jones 














OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany Roy H. Cantrell 
Langston University, Langston G. L. Harrison 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

Henry G. Bennett 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee John W. Raley 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City C. Q. Smith 
Phillips University, Enid Eugene 8. Briggs 
University of Oklahoma, Norman George L. Cross 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa C, I. Pontius 























OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland Morgan S. Odell 
Linfield College, McMinnville Harry L. Dillin 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst Sister M. Rose Augusta 
Pacific University, Forest Grove Walter C. Giersbach 
Reed College, Portland E. B. MacNaughton 
University of Oregon, Eugene Harry K. Newburn 
University of Portland, Portland Robert H. Sweeney 
Willamette University, Salem G. Herbert Smith 


























PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading Harry V. Masters 
Allegheny College, Meadville Louis T. Benezet 
Beaver College, Jenkintown .. Raymon M, Kistler 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg Horace A. Hildreth 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown Dale H. Moore 
Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill Sister Maria Kostka 
College Misericordia, Dallas Sister M. Gonzaga 
Dickinson College, Carlisle William W. Edel 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia James Creese 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh Vernon F. Gallagher 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown A. C. Baugher 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster Theodore A. Distler 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls Charles M. Lee 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College, Grove City Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College, Haverford Gilbert F. White 
Immaculata College, Immaculata Vincent L. Burns 
Juniata College, Huntingdon Calvert N. Ellis 
Lafayette College, Easton -Ralph C. Hutchison 
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La Salle College, Philadelphia Brother G. Paul 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville F. K. Miller, Acting 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem Martin D. Whitaker 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University Horace M. Bond 
Lycoming College, Williamsport John W. Long 
Marywood College, Scranton Sister M. Eugenia 
Mercyhurst College, Erie Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 
Moravian College, Bethlehem Raymond 8. Haupert 
Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem David E. Weinland 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh Mother M. Irenaeus 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown Levering Tyson 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh Paul R. Anderson 
Pennsylvania State College, State College Milton 8. Eisenhower 
Rosemont College, Rosemont Mother Mary Boniface 
St. Francis College, Loretto Adrian Veigle 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia Edward G. Jacklin 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe Denis O. Strittmatter 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg William G. Ryan 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore John W. Nason 
Temple University, Philadelphia Robert L, Johnson 
Thiel College, Greenville William F, Zimmerman 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Harold E. Stassen 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh R. H. Fitzgerald 
University of Scranton, Scranton J. Eugene Gallery 
Ursinus College, Collegeville Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College, Erie Sister Doloretta 
Villanova College, Villanova Francis X. N. MeGuire 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington Boyd C. Patterson 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg Paul R. Stewart 
Westminister College, New Wilmington Will W. Orr 
Wilson College, Chambersburg Paul Swain Havens 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre Eugene 8. Farley 




























































































PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German Edward G. Seel 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras Jaime Benitez 





RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University, Providence Henry M. Wriston 
Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence....Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean 
Providence College, Providence Robert J, Slavin 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston Carl R. Woodward 











SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia Samuel R. Higgins 
Benedict College, Columbia J. A. Bacoats 
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Claflin University, Orangeburg J. J. Seabrook 
Coker College, Hartsville Donald C. Agnew 
College of Charleston, Charleston George D. Grice 
Columbia College, Columbia Oscar W. Lever, Dean 
Converse College, Spartanburg Edward M. Gwathmey 
Erskine College, Due West Robert C. Grier 
Furman University, Greenville John L. Plyler 
Lander College, Greenwood B. M. Grier 
Limestone College, Gaffney R. C. Granberry 
Newberry College, Newberry James C. Kinard 
Presbyterian College, Clinton ..Marshall W. Brown 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg M. F. Whittaker 
The Citadel, Charleston C. P. Summerall 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill Henry R. Sims 
Wofford College, Spartanburg Walter K. Greene 












































SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls Lawrence M. Stavig 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell Sam Hilburn 
Huron College, Huron George F. McDougall 
Yankton College, Yankton J. Clark Graham 

















TENNESSEE 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City D. Harley Fite 
Cumberland University, Lebanon Edwin 8. Preston 
Fisk University, Nashville . Charles 8S. Johnson 
King College, Bristol siebisianiinsisabiincicenannniiag R. T. L. Liston 
BRM Gm, Tew anna iii ences R. D. Case, Acting 
Lane College, Jackson J. H. White 
LeMoyne College, Memphis Hollis F. Price 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate Robert L. Kincaid 
Maryville College, Maryville Ralph W. Lloyd 
Milligan College, Milligan College D. E. Walker 
Searritt College, Nashville Hugh C. Stuntz 
Southwestern, Memphis - Peyton N. Rhodes 
Tusculum College, Greeneville Leslie K. Patton, Acting 
Union University, Jackson Walter F. Jones 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga David A. Lockmiller 
University of the South, Sewanee Boylston Green 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville C. E. Brehm 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville Harvie Branscomb 












































TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene Don H. Morris 
Austin College, Sherman W. B. Guerrant 
Baylor University, Waco W. R. White 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene R. N. Richardson 
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Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 


Thomas H. Taylor 
Sister M. Columkille 





Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 


Gordon G. Singleton 





MeMurry College, Abilene 


Harold G. Cooke 





Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 


John LaSalle McMahon 


William V. Houston 





Rice Institute, Houston 
8t. Edward ’s University, Austin 


Edmund Hunt 





St. Mary’s University of San Antonio 


Louis J. Blume 





Southern Methodist University, Dallas 


Umphrey Lee 





Southwestern University, Georgetown 


William C. Finch 





M. E. Sadler 





Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Texas College, Tyler 


D. R. Glass 





Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 


Ernest H. Poteet 
John A. Guinn 





Texas State University for Negroes, Houston 


R. O. Lanier 








Texas Technological College, Lubbock .... 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 


D. M. Wiggins 
Law Sone 





Texas Western College, El Paso 


Wilson H. Elkins 





Trinity University, San Antonio 


Bruce Thomas, Acting 





University of Texas, Austin 


T. 8. Painter 








Wiley College, Marshall 


Brigham Young University, Provo 


J. 8. Seott 


Ernest L. Wilkinson 





University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


A. Ray Olpin 





Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 


Louis L. Madsen 





Westminster College, Salt Lake City 


Robert D. Steele 





VERMONT 


Frederick Burckhardt 





Bennington College, Bennington 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 





Norwich University, Northfield 


ee Samuel §, Stratton 


Ernest N. Harmon 





St. Michael’s College, Winooski 


Daniel P. Lyons 





University of Vermont, Burlington 


William 8. Carlson 





VIRGINIA 


Warren D. Bowman 





Bridgewater College, Bridgewater 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 


John E, Pomfret 





Emory and Henry College, Emory 


Foye G. Gibson 





Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney 
Hampton Institute, Hampton 


Edgar Graham Gammon 


Alonzo G. Moron 





John R. Everett 





Hollins College, Hollins College 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg 


Orville W. Wake 





Madison College, Harrisonburg 


G. Tyler Miller 





Mary Baldwin College, Staunton 


Frank B. Lewis 





Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 


M. L. Combs 





D. W. Peters 





Radford College, Radford 
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Randolph-Macon College, Ashland J. Earl Moreland 
Randolph-Macon Woman ’s College, Lynchburg. ....ccccrccsceon Theodore H. Jack 
Roanoke College, Salem H. Sherman Oberly 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar Anne Gary Pannell 
University of Richmond, Richmond George M. Modlin 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville ..0.....:ccccctseu Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington Richard J. Marshall 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg ......00..:cccccccsssses Walter 8S. Newman 
Virginia State College, Petersburg Robert P, Daniel 
Virginia Union University, Richmond J. Maleus Ellison 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington 0.0.0... ccs Francis P. Gaines 
WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma Robert Franklin Thompson 
Gonzaga University, Spokane Francis E. Corkery 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland ......0:cccccccccsnosse 8. C. Eastvold 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle C. Hoyt Watson 
OME WRU, TET aici iis csnnssenscseeeesseeescee Albert A, Lemieux 
University of Washington, Seattle .......ccccccccssensnetnenensense Raymond B. Allen 
Whiteman College, Walla Walla ..11.1icii:iiicsicccesossesssoosssssossssossssssonsesnes Chester C. Maxey 
Whitworth College, Spokane Frank F. Warren 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bethany College, Bethany W. H. Cramblet 
Davis and Elkins College, EMKing cecum Raymond B. Purdum 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont George H. Hand 
Marshall College, Huntington Stewart H. Smith 
Salem College, Salem cealteisseiiieteniiciian 8. O. Bond 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown Oliver 8. Ikenberry 
West Virginia State College, Institute . John W. Davis 
West Virginia University, Morgantown . UL tvin Stewart 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon ............. William J. Scarborough 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit ..Carey Croneis 
Carroll College, Waukesha Nelson V. Russell 
Lawrence College, Appleton . Nathan M. Pusey 
Marquette University, Milwaukee Edward J. O’Donnell 
Milton College, Milton Carroll L, Hill 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee Lucia R. Briggs 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
Northland College, Ashland " L. H. Brumbaugh 
Ripon College, Ripon Clark G. Kuebler 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere B, H. Pennings 
University of Wisconsin, Madison Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 
WYOMING 





University of Wyoming, Laramie G. D. Humphrey 
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CANADA 
Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia .......ccccscssn Watson Kirkconnell 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick 
W. T. Ross Flemington 
University of Western Ontario, London, Onta®i0 ......0.ccccccmus G. Edward Hall 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario A. B. B. Moore 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Universidad de Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo ......R. B. Burgos, Secretary 


LEBANON 
American University of Beirut Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr. 





PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 








Centro Escolar University, Maniia ....... sccaisiediaeanainaat Concepcion A. Aguila 
Far Eastern University, Manila Vidal A. Tan 
TURKEY 
American College for Girls, Istanbul Floyd H. Black 
Robert College, Istanbul Floyd H. Black 





HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

National Protestant Council on Higher Education 
Social Science Research Council 

Southern Education Foundation 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 









CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 











PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sci- 
ences which shall become members of this Association, and the 
prosecution of such plans as may make more efficient the insti- 
tutions included in its membership. 










ARTICLE II 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of 
American Colleges, Incorporated.’’ 


ARTICLE III 












MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership. The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 













ARTICLE IV 










REPRESENTATION 






Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fac- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
188 
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question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 


ARTICLE V 


FIELD OF OPERATION 


Section 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 


ARTICLE VI 


OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 
the following : ; 
1. President 
2. Vice President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 
Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 
duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. Election of officers shall be by 
ballot. 
Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 


Boarp oF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2. The President of the Association shall be ex officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


QuoRUM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IX 


By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by 
the mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table un- 
til the next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption 
the affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be seventy-five dollars ($75.00) per 
member. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 

5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 

6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
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the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent commis- 
sion to be known as the ‘‘Commission on Christian Higher 
Education.’’ This Commission shall have such autonomy as 
may be necessary in order to represent the interests of church- 
related colleges in general and to carry on a program of promot- 
ing spiritual values in higher education. The Commission is to 
operate under rules mutually agreed to by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors. 

8. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of the official 
BULLETIN to all institutions which are members of the Asso- 
ciation. Additional copies, either for the institution or for any 
officer or faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

9. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


Po.uicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 








1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 









1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 










1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
































* Deceased. 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John 8S, Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain,* Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J, H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis,* Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President James L. McConaughy,* Wesleyan University 

President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President Edward V. Stanford, Villanova College 

President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 

President Charles E, Diehl, Southwestern 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 

President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 

President James P. Baxter, III, Williams College 

President Charles J. Turck, Macalester College 

President Mildred McAfee Horton, Wellesley College 

President Kenneth I. Brown, Denison University 

President Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas 

President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT ITS MEETING ON JAN- 
UARY 10, 1951, VOTED TO HOLD THE NEXT ANNUAL 


MEETING AT THE HOTEL STATLER IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JANUARY 7-9, 1952. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, Union 

of South Africa announces vacancies in the post of Professor 
of Philosophy and in the Department of Local Government and 
Public Administration. Applicants should address the Regis- 
trar, University of the Witwatersrand, Milner Park, Johannes- 
burg and a duplicate copy must be sent to the Secretary, The 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C.1. 


GISTER MARY MADELEVA, C.S.C., poet-president of Saint 

Mary’s College (Notre Dame, Indiana) has been selected as 
one of seven ‘‘ Women of Achievement’’ for 1950 by the Women’s 
National Institute. 


THE HISTORY OF MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE: 

1851-1951 by Grace Norton Kieckhefer (Class of 1922) por- 
trays vividly the history and remarkable growth of an outstand- 
ing woman’s college that had its origins, as its name indicates, in 
two pioneer women’s colleges with very humble beginnings. This 
history is a fine addition to the Association’s library of histories 
of many of its member colleges and universities. The greatest 
advance in the life of the college has come during the past thirty 
years which cover the administration of Lucia R. Briggs who re- 
tires at the close of the present college year. She merits the 
accolade ‘‘well done, thou good and faithful servant.’’ Her 
predecessor, Ellen C. Sabin, also was president for thirty years, 
1891-1921. She too has a record conspicuous in the annals of 
college presidencies. 


“T ANGUAGES ARE THE PEDIGREES OF NATIONS”? will 

be the theme of the Fourth University of Kentucky Foreign 

Language Conference, to be held on the campus at Lexington, 

April 26-28, 1951. The lecturers will be: Dr. Urban T. Holmes, 
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Kenan Professor of Romance Languages, University of North 
Carolina (currently Visiting Professor of French, Tulane Uni- 
versity) ; Dr. Helmut Rehder, Head of the Department of Ger- 
man, University of Illinois; and Dr. David M. Robinson, Profes- 
sor of Classical Archeology, University of Mississippi (Professor 
Emeritus of Classical Archaeology, Johns Hopkins University). 
In addition, more than one hundred scholars and teachers from 
throughout the nation will read papers, both academic and peda- 
gogical, in sectional meetings devoted to Classical Languages, 
French, Spanish, German, Slavonic Languages, Biblical and Pa- 
tristic Languages, Comparative Literature, the Teaching of Latin 
and the Teaching of Modern Languages. The 1950 Conference 
drew approximately 400 registrants, representing 153 institu- 
tions and sixteen languages, from twenty-eight states, the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and England. Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient 
Languages) is Director of the Conference, and Dr. Adolph E. 
Bigge (German) and Dr. L. Hobart Ryland (Romance Lan- 
guages) are Associate Directors. Programs may be had from 
the Director, Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 


Mount HOLYOKE INSTITUTE OF THE UNITED NA- 

TIONS will hold its fourth session at South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, June 24 to July 21st. Officials of the United Nations, 
United States and foreign governments and specialists in inter- 
national affairs will discuss today’s crucial world problems. 
Weekly trips to United Nations’ headquarters are a part of the 
program. A few tuition scholarships are available. Applica- 
tions for admission and scholarships should be made to the Exec- 
utive Secretary. 


UR PROBLEMS ARE NOT MANY—IN THE MAIN. The 
College needs to be honestly Christian. The College needs to 
be sincerely academic. The College needs to let these lights shine 
with increasing brilliance. The one without the other lacks per- 
spective. The one without the other is invitation to defeat. 
There is no measuring the service Westminster can render to 
Church and State with both lights brilliantly burning. EX- 
CERPT from Annual Report of President Will W. Orr, West- 
minster College (Pennsylvania). 
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(THESE YOUNG LIVES is an impressive and thorough report 

on the American Catholic educational system written by Don 
Sharkey and prepared with the cooperation of the Department 
of Superintendents of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. This interesting presentation is terse, concise and beau- 
tifully illustrated. William H. Sadlier, Inc., New York. 


FUNCTIONS OF A MODERN UNIVERSITY is an account 

of the proceedings of the first State University Symposium 
held in Buffalo, New York, January 27-28, 1950, and is an entire 
record of both the prepared addresses and the impromptu dis- 
cussions in the different panels. State University of New York, 
Albany. 


LITERARY MASTERS OF ENGLAND is a revised edition 

of this excellent anthology edited by Nelson L. Bushnell, Wil- 
liams College, and Paul M. Fulcher and Warren Taylor of the 
University of Wisconsin. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York. 


THE STORY OF THE McGUFFEYS by Alice McGuffey 


Ruggles, granddaughter of the famous Alexander H. McGuf- 
fey, is an interesting story of the McGuffey family and early 
American history told with sympathy and understanding. 
American Book Company, New York. 


[RECTORY OF ADVERTISING, MARKETING, AND 

PUBLIC RELATIONS EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES compiled under the supervision of Professor Donald 
W. Davis at Pennsylvania State College lists 819 degree-granting 
institutions offering credit courses in the fields of advertising, 
marketing and public relations, and is a very helpful reference 
book for educational and vocational advisers. Bureau of Re- 
search and Education, Advertising Federation of America, 330 
West Forty-Second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


HISTORIANS AND THEIR CRAFT: A STUDY OF THE 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 1884-1945 by Howard Ausbel 
is an analysis of the historical credos of 59 outstanding American 
historians and is the first comprehensive survey of this kind. 
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This is No. 567 in STUDIES IN HISTORY, ECONOMICS AND 
PUBLIC LAW. Columbia University Press, New York. 







MODERN ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY edited by William H. 
Mikesell is a symposium on this subject for both the general 


reader and the student by prominent psychologists and psychia- 
trists of today. Philosophical Library, New York. 











ISTORY OF SPEECH EDUCATION AT COLUMBIA COL- 

LEGE 1754-1950 by Helen P. Roach is a history of speech 
education in the Columbia College and King’s College courses 
from 1754 to the present day. This covers speaking, reading, 
speech correction and dramatics. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 












A HISTORY OF EDUCATION, SOCRATES TO MONTES- 

SORI by Luella Cole is a comprehensive study of the world’s 
great teachers and a summary of the history of education written 
especially for undergraduates. Rinehart & Company, New York. 










PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES IN STUDENT COUN- 

SELING by Francis P. Robinson is designed to help personnel 
workers in counseling work with normal individuals. Definite 
illustrations and a very thorough bibliography are given. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 











A FUNCTIONAL CURRICULUM FOR YOUTH by William 
B. Featherstone pleads for a reorganization of the secondary 


school curriculum and gives positive constructive suggestions. 
American Book Company, New York. 









NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW announces an 

anonymous gift of $360,000 for the establishment of two 
scholarships in each of the ten Federal judicial circuits of the 
country in the amount of $2,100 per annum ($600 for tuition and 
$1,500 for living expenses) to be awarded in open competition 
based one third on academic achievements, one third on extra- 
curricular activities and one third on potential capacity for un- 
selfish public service. When the successful candidates enroll in 
the School of Law their previous education will be carefully re- 
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viewed and they will be required during their three years to com- 
plete reading courses in those fields of the humanities, social sci- 
ences, history and the natural sciences without which they are 
deemed deficient if they are to be lawyers fully trained for un- 
selfish public leadership. These reading courses will be pursued 
under the competent tutorship of members of the faculty of the 
Law School, of the liberal arts faculty of the University or 
others, as individual cases may require. In addition, emphasis 
will be placed upon the proper training of these scholars in the 
fields of public law and procedure. Steps will be taken to give 
this group of men unusual personal contacts with outstanding 
leaders in the law, government, industry and finance, so that 
they will be kept constantly aware of the fact that they are being 
prepared not only for making a living, but for unselfish public 
leadership in the part of the country from which they come. The 
scholarships will be named the Elihu Root-Samuel J. Tilden 
Scholarships in honor of two of the most distinguished graduates 
of New York University School of Law: Elihu Root of the class 
of 1867 and Samuel J. Tilden of the class of 1841, each of whom 
as an able advocate, a wise counselor, a distinguished leader of 
the organized bar in their day, an outstanding and courageous 
public servant, and an inspired leader of public opinion per- 
sonified the qualities that we desire to inculcate in the young men 
or women who will be selected for these scholarships. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS by Porter Sargent contains, in its 32nd 

edition recently issued, the usual introduction that surveys 
the current educational situation in our country. This time the 
introduction is labeled EXTENDING HORIZONS and is also 
published separately in a 104-page booklet. Based on his wide 
reading of books, journals, bulletins and articles in the field of 
education the author is somewhat pessimistic over the status quo 
but is still optimistic for the future. His observations are highly 
provocative but one may wonder why he does not worry more 
about the present programs in the lower schools. The lack in 
elementary schools which should disturb him might be consider- 
ably helped if the university departments of education had not 
so dominated the state departments of education in formulation 
of requirements for teachers certification that most of the gradu- 
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ates of liberal arts colleges, usually good potential teachers, are 
debarred. Also his memory of the school facilities he and the 
writer used in their boyhood may help alleviate his concern over 
present-day limitations. This edition of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
includes not only statistical and critical descriptions of 1500 
‘‘Leading Private Schools’’ but also a 32-page list of books re- 
ferred to or reviewed in the volumes for the preceding 15 years. 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 











AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ALBION COLLEGE announces a complete remodeling of North 
Hall at a cost of $200,000 as part of a long-range campus 


plan. 


Boston UNIVERSITY has received a bequest of $196,000 

from the late Professor James Geddes, Jr., of the Romance 
Language Department who had taught at the University for fifty 
years. He also willed his entire library of several thousand vol- 
umes to the University. 


(CARLETON COLLEGE reports $212,372 received in gifts dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. 


(CARTHAGE COLLEGE received a gift of $65,000 from How- 
ard J. Slagle, ’88, of San Diego, California. 


OLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK, was the recipient of 

$387,410 in gifts during this last fiscal year. Of this amount 
$317,200 was raised by the college fund campaign committee in 
the first organized drive for funds among alumni of the college. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY announces a gift of $325,000 from 
_ the Rockefeller Foundation for a broadened program of stud- 


ies of Southeast Asia. 


[PARTMOUTH COLLEGE received $250,000 from John D. 

Rockefeller, Jr., for student scholarships in honor of Ernest 
Martin Hopkins, President Emeritus. The college received also 
$26,254.53 from Enders M. Voorhees in memory of his mother. 
The income will be used for scholarships. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY has achieved its goal of raising 
$1,031,000 for erection of a physical education and commu- 
nity center. 


[J ICKINSON COLLEGE received $75,000 from Ireneé du Pont 
for the endowment of a faculty chair in memory of his grand- 
father. It will be known as the Alfred Victor du Pont Chair of 
Chemistry. 
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(;£0RGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has been granted 
$10,000 by the Damon Runyan Cancer Fund for isotope re- 
search in cancer. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY has been bequeathed $152,000 in the 
will of William H. C. Brown, alumnus and real estate man. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE has received four gifts with a total 

of $591,000. These gifts include $60,000 from the will of 
the late Mrs. Enos A. DeWaters; $450,000 from the estate of the 
late John D. Johnson ; $80,000 from the estate of the late Ransom 
E. Olds who was a member of the college’s board of trustees for 
41 years and $1,000 from the estate of the late Mrs. Bertha Stet- 
son Arnett. 


MILESAPS COLLEGE received from Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wallace, Sr., $10,000 for a scholarship in memory of a grand- 
son. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN has recently 

received $1,800 from the Wherett Memorial Fund of the 
Pittsburgh Foundation for the College’s Wherett Art Collection. 
Begun last year with a $2,400 grant from the Foundation, the 
collection will total 230 paintings with the new purchase of 60 
reproductions. The paintings are loaned to students for use in 
their dormitory rooms. 


POMONA COLLEGE received a bequest of $700,000 from the 
will of the late Mrs. Helen R. Walker of Glendale. The gift 


will be used for the construction of a men’s residence hall. 


GEATTLE PACIFIC COLLEGE has been willed four city 
blocks by the late Reuben David Hill for added campus and 
building site purposes. 


GPRINGFIELD COLLEGE has been given $15,000 by the 
Cleveland E. Dodge Foundation to be used toward a new 
President’s house on the campus. 


S". JOHN’S COLLEGE announces a matching gift of $1,250,- 

.000 from the Old Dominion Foundation for endowment. The 
Foundation also provided $300,000 for the construction of a new 
heating plant. 














NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, West Virginia. Richard 
Eugene Shearer, Pastor, First Baptist Church, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

Alma College, Alma, Michigan. John §S. Harker, Minister, Pres- 
byterian Church, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. Harold C. Case, Min- 
ister, First Methodist Church, Pasadena, California. 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota. Alvin N. Rogness, 
Pastor, Trinity Evangelical Church, Mason City, Iowa. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Deane W. Malott, Chan- 
cellor, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Delaware State College, Dover, Delaware. Oscar J. Chapman, 
Dean, Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Vernon Fran- 
cis Gallagher. 

Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana. Troy H. Mid- 
dleton, Comptroller. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. M. Earle Collins, 
President, Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. Carl McFarland. 

State Teachers College, Lowell, Massachusetts. Daniel H. 
O’Leary, Professor, Teachers College of the City of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

State University Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. Royal 
F. Netzer, Dean, State University Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. Denis O. Stritt- 
matter. 

United States Military Academy, West Point, New York. Major 
General Frederick A. Irving. 

University of Alberta, South Edmonton, Canada. Andrew 
Stewart, Director of the School of Commerce and Dean of 
Business Affairs. 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. Asa 8. Knowles, Vice Presi- 
dent for University Development, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Wells College, Aurora, New York. Louis J. Long, Treasurer, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
IN COLLEGE FUND-RAISING 


The Founders of Ward, Wells, Dreshman & Reinhardt 
were the first to apply the organized method of fund- 
raising to meet College needs. 


Many millions have been raised in campaigns directed by 
this firm for various types of Educational Institutions— 
mainly Church-related Colleges and Seminaries. 
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OVER 40 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 
lies back of every fund- raising effort directed by Ward, 
Wells, Dreshman & Reinhardt. 


THE FIRM’S RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT is at- 
tested by hundreds of commendations by grateful clients. 


A PROVEN SERVICE inspirational as well as efficient, 
reasonable in cost—creating lasting good will. 
CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


If advised of the character of the need, a consultation and 
preliminary study may be arranged without obligation. 


WARD, WELLS, DRESHMAN 
Si & REINHARDT eee 


30 Rockefeller Plazes New York 20, N. Y. 


Charter member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel. 























